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Socialism: ite Fallacies and Danoers. 


Roven Nores By way or ReEJOINDER. 
— 


I nEcrer that pressure of overwork has prevented me from earlier 
examination of Mrs. Besant’s courteous reply, in the April issue of this 
magazine, to my paper in the March number. I need hardly say that 
I acknowledge to the very fullest extent the considerate tone of Mrs. 
Besant’s criticisms, and though I have in everything to adhere to the 
propositions advanced in my original paper, I trust that I shall not 
depart from the friendly lines on which this presentation of antago- 
nistic views on a most important subject has hitherto proceeded. I 
desire to repeat and emphasise my complete conviction that my always 
brave and loyal colleague has in the whole of this most important 
social movement been solely moved by her desire to alleviate the hard 
conditions of life of many workers, and to diminish the sum of human 
suffering. Where disagreeing with her most, and when expressing 
ee disagreement, I desire that this may be fully remembered by my 
readers. 

Mrs. Besant, admitting that I have by my definition made clear 
what it is I assail as Socialism, says that her first objection to my 
definition “‘is that it excludes the vast majority of Socialists, if 
indeed it includes any,” and she goes to the length of asking me “in 
what Socialist work can these or similar proposals be found”. I 
answer that until very recently they were to be found in the 
writings of almost every French, English, and American Socialist. 
This I have no doubt Mrs. Besant herself would admit, for 
she states that historically Communism meant something different 
from ‘that advocated by Marx”, and the words Communism 
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and Socialism were most certainly transposable equivalents with 
Robert Owen, Cabet, Fourier, Noyes, F. W. Evans, W. H. Hinds, 
and nearly all their American and French contemporaries. And 
this is not very ancient history; none of it dates back before the 
nineteenth century; much of it was in vigor in the lifetime of the 
present writer. The initial and vital point of difference between 
Mrs. Besant and myself—one which governs the whole controversy— 
is that I allege that, in express terms or in its practical working, 
Socialism must deny or destroy all individual private property. Mrs. 
Besant says this is not accepted by several Socialists she names, ¢.g., 
Marx, Engels, and Bebel in Germany; yet she fairly enough quotes 
as follows from Marx: ‘In this sense the Communists can reduce 
their whole theory to one expression: the abolition of private pro- 
perty”’; and saying that ‘‘it may well be questioned whether Marx 
Was wise in using in a new sense” the term ‘‘Communism’’, Mrs. 
Besant gets over the definite ‘‘abolition of private property’’ by 
italicising the words ‘‘in this sense”. That is, Mrs. Besant replies: 
Mr. Bradlaugh is wrong in attributing to Socialism identity with 
Communism; Mr. Bradlaugh is wrong in identifying Communism 
with abolition of private property—proof, Marx, a German Socialist 
of eminence, did not hold those views. True, Marx used the old 
word “Communism’’, but he so used it with a new meaning. True, 
Marx said he meant “abolition of private property” as a correct 
summary of his Communistic views, but he said so with a limitation 
of the sense in which he used the words, which totally changes 
their meaning. Mrs. Besant must pardon me if I venture to uphold 
Marx’s ability to express himself clearly, and to express some doubt 
either of his straightforwardness or of her appreciation of his mean- 
ing on this point. I notice that Mrs. Besant omits all reference to 
French Socialistic authors, and takes Gronlund as if the representa- 
tive of American Socialism, which I venture to think is hardly the 
case. Mrs. Besant, naming Colins, should, I think, have added that, 
though Colins is unquestionably very able and very earnest, his 
‘rational Socialism” finds comparatively few adherents in the 
Socialistic ranks. M. Naville, writing on Cabet in Za Nouvelle Revue, 
and criticising the various modern schools of French Socialists, 
‘* Collectivists ’, ‘‘ Anarchists”, ‘‘State Socialists”, says: ‘ Quels 
que soit les noms dont elles s’affublent et les procédés qu’elles pré- 
conisent, toutes ces doctrines partent d’un méme principe, toutes visent 
au méme objectif: la transformation de l’etat social par la mise en 
commun des biens, par la creation d’une propriété universelle apparte- 
nant 4 tous et 4 chacun”. 

Mrs. Besant, objecting to my definition, asks: ‘‘ How can there be 
a common stock for the whole nation?’ and denies that this can be 
justified from any Socialist work ; yet on the same page she requotes 
my extract from the Manifesto of the Socialist League that ‘land, 
capital, machinery, factories,’ workshops, stores, means of transit, 
mines, banking, all means of production and distribution of wealth, 
must be declared and treated as the common property of all”. Iam 
unable to distinguish between ‘‘common stock” and ‘common 
property’, and fear that Mrs. Besant and myself are using words in 
such differing senses that useful discussion is impossible. Mrs. Besant 
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says ‘“‘the equal distribution of all produce is no essential part of 
Socialism”. Unless there is some play on the word ‘‘equal”’, surely 
Mrs. Besant is here in direct conflict with the Socialist League and 
with the Social Democratic Federation. The organisation and control 
of distribution by the State and “the organisation of agricultural and 
industrial armies under State control” are both over and over again 
repeated as features in the programme. Mr. W. Morris says that 
“capital, including the land, machinery, factories, etc.,” is to be put 
“into the hands of the community to be used for the good of all 
alike’. A young man named Mahon, selected by the Socialist League 
to be one of its representatives amongst the miners now on strike in 
Northumberland, in ‘‘A Plea for Socialism” addressed to those 
miners, and since published from the offices of the League, says: 
“ The Socialist proposal is to take the land and capital from the private 
individuals who now unrighteously hold them, and put them under 
the control of the community, and use them for the benefit of the 
workers”. Mrs. Besant refers to Colins and Agathon de Potter, but 
if I accurately appreciate Dr. Agathon de Potter he—for himself and 
for Colins—is the interpreter of what is called ‘‘ Rational Socialism ”’, 
which differs essentially from the Socialism taught by Mrs. Besant. 
Rational Socialism, to quote Agathon de Potter’s own comment on 
Mrs. Besant, ‘“‘ maintains that a part of capital ought to rest in indi- 
vidual hands to constitute an individual personal estate to encourage 
wage labor. It neither suppresses capital nor interest on capital, but 
it renders both inoffensive by lowering the rate of interest au minimum 
des circonstances and in forbidding loans plus que viagers.”’ That is, 
interest would be kept down to a minimum by the competition of the 
State as a lender, and every debt would be extinguished in a fixed 
term by a limited number of annual payments (A. de Potter, La 
Société Nouvelle, pp. 302, 305). Mr. Mahon, in the address I have 
just quoted, says ‘‘the taking of interest is wrong, no matter to what 
extent it may be carried ”’. 

Mrs. Besant, in her reply to me, in effect says that I do not under- 
stand Socialism, and that I consequently fail to accurately represent 
it in my criticisms. I quite admit that, if Socialism and Communism 
are not convertible words of equivalent meaning, Mrs. Besant’s reply 
iswell urged. Curiously enough, Mr. Tucker, an American Anarchist 
Socialist, in other words says almost this of Mrs. Besant, charging 
her with “stopping short of Communism in State Socialism”, and 
therefore with failing ‘‘to give the public any complete and satis- 
factory idea” of what Socialism really is. At the outset of my first 
paper I admitted my difficulty in finding any general agreement 
amongst modern Socialists as to what was meant. I only pretended 
to make it clear what it was that I attacked under that name. 
Mrs. Besant says, ‘‘ What the scientific Socialist proposes to do is 
to take over the land and total capital of the country”. ‘‘ Suppose 
the nailmakers of a town desired to utilise’? any of this land or 
capital, ‘they would have to pay rent to the State’. Suppose an 
individual nailmaker dissatisfied, he may, says Mrs. Besant, set up for 
himself when he has saved some of his earnings; ‘‘the co-operative 
workers may look on at the individual capitalist with great serenity ’’. 
As I understand Mrs. Besant, Socialism says: ‘‘Capital is an evil, 
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therefore it must be wholly taken away from the present possessors’’. 
I do not here discuss the possibility of so taking away all capital 
without a civil war, nor pause to comment on the terrible danger 
involved in the encouragement given to such a doctrine; but I sup- 
pose all capital taken away by the State from every individual 
capitalist. Then I understand Mrs. Besant to interpret Socialism 
as saying: we will not prevent an individual nailmaker from saving 
up his earnings and setting up as an individual capitalist nailmaker 
in competition with the co-operative factory, obtaining the uses of its 
materials of production by rental from the State. But supposing— 
which I cannot—that this can be reconciled with the organisation and 
direction of industrial armies by the State, does not this interpretation 
involve an utter abandonment of the principle that all private capital 
is an evil, and ought to be abolished? Mrs. Besant evidently does 
not think that there would be much reality in the permitted compe- 
tition. She says: “The attempt of a man to be a capitalist under 
Socialism would be entertaining, but would be harmless ””—meaning, 
probably, that she does not think that the individual already deprived 
of his previous savings would be readily able to even pay rent to the 
State, for the materials of production would only be attainable on 
hire from the State. But suppose that, in addition to being enter- 
taining, the attempt really succeeded, and supposing that just as 
Robert Owen the poor mill hand did, by great thrift, individual 
energy, foresight, and enterprise, become Robert Owen the rich 
Socialist capitalist—some individual nailmaker did again acquire new 
capital in lieu of that of which he had been deprived—is he to be 
allowed to keep it? If not, to say that he may attempt is hardly 
serious. If yes, why destroy the present capitalists and yet permit 
the creation of new ones? 
CuarLes BraDLAvGu. 





A FEW WORDS IN FINAL REPLY. 





OnE point at least has come out very clearly in the friendly contro- 
versy between Mr. Bradlaugh and myself. Namely, that what he 
attacks as ‘‘Socialism’”’ is only one form of Socialism; and I think 
I may add, taking his list of names—Robert Owen, Cabet, Fourier, 
Noyes, F. W. Evans, W. H. Hinds—not the form of Socialism which 
is making its way in Europe and America to-day. It is true that 
none of these men date back beyond the present century, but in the 
science of sociology they are as much out of date as authorities as the 
early writers of the century on geology are in present-day geological 
science. Nothing perhaps has been more remarkable in the present 
century than the enormous advances made during it in all branches 
of science ; a veritable gulf separates the thinkers of the early and 
of the later parts, and strictures levelled against the teachings of 
the older schools are pointless when turned against the doctrines of 
the new. Sociology has shared in the general advance, and has 
passed from a mere empiricism into a reasoned system. And most 
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noteworthy is it that the leading thinkers in this young science— 
the birth of our own century—are, with the exception of Herbert 
Spencer, either tending towards Socialism or are declared Socialists, 
and that they are being more and more reinforced by the younger 
school of political economists. And these thinkers are influencing 
the course of political action, unconscious as are the politicians of the 
moulding force. Fifty years ago a Radical drafting a Bill for de- 
priving non-cultivating landlords of uncultivated but cultivable land, 
would have parcelled out the land seized into small holdings which 
he would have sold to peasant proprietors; now-a-days, Mr. Brad- 
laugh, drafting his Bill, proposes to let the land to peasant tenants, 
paying rent to and holding from the State. The same sound Radical, 
attacking market rights and tolls in the hands of monopolising in- 
dividuals and railway companies, proposes to abolish their charter 
rights, and to enable municipalities only to acquire authority over 
markets, so that rents and tolls paid shall go into the municipal 
exchequer instead of into the pockets of individuals. The same man 
is striving to prevent by law ‘free contracts” between employers 
and employed, in cases in which the employers use their position of 
advantage to make men take goods in lieu of money as wage, and to 
prevent them charging the men interest on money advanced before 
the agreed on pay-day. ‘Truly, though Mr. Bradlaugh curses Socialism 
with his mouth, he is blessing it altogether in his legislation, and is 
making possible for us the way to the Promised Land. 


In par. 3, is there not a little play on the word “stock”? I 
certainly understood ‘“‘common stock” to mean common stock of 
commodities. I should not speak of a “stock” of ‘land, capital, 
machinery, factories”’, etc. The Socialist League sums up all these 
as ‘‘means of production and distribution of wealth”, and claims 
these as common property. Again, in the quotations from W. Morris 
and J. L. Mahon, it is land and capital that are claimed as common 
property. I am not aware that the Socialist League, or the Social 
Democratic Federation, has declared in favor of ‘‘equal distribution 
of all produce’’, and the phrase in the Socialist League Manifesto 
that every man will ‘‘ receive the full reward of his labor’’ seems to 
point in the other direction, since all men certainly do not labor 
equally. 


I agree in the statement of the view taken by Colins and Agathon 
de Potter on capital ; they would have the State part-holder only of 
the capital of the country, and would thus extinguish the worst evils 
of the present system, which flow from the constant exploitation of 
the worker by the capitalist; with the capital owned by the State 
available to the worker, he would no longer be at the mercy of a 
private employer, and would only work for the latter when he thought 
he could thus do better for himself than by setting up on his own 
account with capital borrowed from the State. Socialism carried to 
this extent would be an enormous improvement on the present system ; 
and the moderate views of Colins and Agathon de Potter seem to me 
to be of special interest in the present controversy, as showing how 
far is the Belgian School of Socialism from occupying the position 
assailed by Mr. Bradlaugh. 
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Mr. Benjamin Tucker, as an Anarchist, would naturally charge 
me with not going far enough; in his eyes Collectivist Socialism is 
inconsistent and weak, Anarchism being the only logical and perfect 
system of thought. So Mr. Auberon Herbert, an extreme Indi- 
vidualist, regards Mr. Bradlaugh’s Individualism as a very poor 
weak-backed kind of thing, since Mr. Bradlaugh thinks that a 
majority may rightly impose a tax for a common object, whereas 
individual liberty demands that a man shall be left free to pay a tax 
or not as he chooses. Everyone who does not go to the extreme 
length of every opinion held by some individual nominally belonging 
to his party must be prepared for reproaches of this kind. But I can 
support Mr. Benjamin Tucker’s strictures with perfect equanimity, 
as doubtless can Mr. Bradlaugh any levelled at him by Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. And in truth Mr. Benjamin Tucker and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert are men of very much the same type, and are living examples 
of the truth of the adage that extremes meet. 


Mr. Bradlaugh misunderstands me in thinking that I represent 
Socialism as saying that “capital is an evil”. Capital is an essential 
factor in production, and is therefore most certainly not an evil. The 
evil arises when individuals, monopolising the capital made by many, 
and excluding those who made it from all control over it, employ it 
as an instrument to exploit those who have none, and to utilise them 
as hands to heap up wealth for themselves. Capital as a tyrant 
over labor is an evil; capital as fertiliser and servant of labor is a 


good. 


My reason for thinking that the enterprising individual nailmaker 
would be making an entertaining and harmless experiment, was, I 
think, given in my original statement. First, if his individually-made 
nails cost more to produce than the nails made by co-operative labor— 
that is, if division of labor be an advantage in production—he would 
not be able to compete with the co-operative workers in the open 
market. Secondly, he could not accumulate by exploiting his neighbors, 
and no man can accumulate large capital by his own work alone. 
Robert Owen the mill-hand became Robert Owen the capitalist because, 
when he had saved a little out of his own earnings, he could hire 
others to work for him, and then by paying them back less than the 
value they gave him in work, he was able to save out of their earnings, 
and so increase his capital; this increased capital enabled him to 
employ additional workers, and he then saved out of the earnings of 
a larger number of people, and so grew rich. Under the present 
system the workers are compelled either to submit to this continued 
appropriation of part of the results of their labor, or to remain 
unemployed, 7.¢., to starve. Under Socialism no such compulsion 
would be upon them, and a man’s natural objection to be exploited 
may be trusted to for the prevention of exploitation as soon as the 
compulsion to submit to it is removed. Hence the serenity with 
which any such private attempts might be regarded. 


All I have sought to do in my brief criticisms of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
objections to Socialism has been to show that they do not go to the 
root of the question of Socialism, that they do not even touch the 


central position of Socialism. Looking out at the future of the workers. 
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in this country, pressed as they are by increasing foreign competition, 
I can see no hope for them save in their control of their own labor, 
and their possession of all which is necessary for the production of 
wealth. As chattel-slavery and serfage so, I believe, must wage- 
slavery perish, and then shall man’s dominion over man disappear, and 
liberty shall be a reality instead of a name. Anniz Besant. 








ar. Orlestone’s Watager; or, Amateur 
Diplomacy. 
By Fasnran Buanp. 
gud 


‘‘TrreE dozen ‘Road to Heaven’, a gross of ‘Gentle Savior’, and 
one packet of ‘ Eternal Damnation’!” 

The speaker was not mad, nor did he mean to be blasphemous. It 
was all in the way of business. As he spoke he slammed down on 
the counter a large canvas bag half full of books, and began untying 
its mouth, as though this order had been for nothing more startling 
than school primers or half-crown novels. 

And if it had been, the young man behind the counter could not 
have been less disturbed. He reached the ‘‘ Road to Heaven”’, 
“Gentle Savior”, and ‘‘ Eternal Damnation”, from a shelf near 
him, and received in exehange the signature of the messenger, who 
departed whistling. 

The shop was of a very well-known type. All round it were rows 
of books of the kind read or slept over (on Sundays) by the Evangelical 
religious. Reaching right up to the ceiling were tiers of brown paper 
packages, and on the counter was a goodly show of pious tracts and 
Gospel leaflets. 

“The Converted Pork Butcher,” ‘‘ Stop in Time,” “ Under the 
Blood” (this probably had reference to the pork butcher), and ‘A 
little Talk with Jesus”. Various magazines were advertised on the 
walls in a manner calculated to catch the eye of the Evangelical 
proselytiser. ‘ Zhe Banner of the Lord, the best magazine for 
circulation among the unsaved”; ‘ Zhe Bible Sentry, a low priced 
paper, suitable for distribution among unregenerate working men’’. 

The decorations of the walls and windows were illuminated texts, 
vivid with primary colors, and on a table which ran down the middle 
of the shop were Christian wedding cards, Christian birthday cards, 
and Christian daily thoughts. The face, and not only the face, but 
the whole aspect of the young man in charge, was thoroughly in 
keeping with his surroundings. He was dressed entirely in black 
broad cloth, and displayed a good deal of white shirt front, more, in 
fact, than is usual with the ungodly before dinner. His black frock 
coat did not fit him ; it was a trifle too large all over. His hair was 
sandy and sleek, brushed straight back from his large, square, and 
heavy face—a face which always gave one the impression of having 
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been buttered for culinary purposes, and hastily wiped. One could 
not look at him without imaging him to oneself as a little boy, and 
shrinking from the picture. 

He seemed to be expecting someone just now, for in the intervals 
of cleaning his nails with the corner of a small card, he looked often 
at the door. Now and then he glanced at the desk where sat two 
clerks. As soon as these youths became conscious that his eye was 
upon them, they were filled with business ardor, and drove their pens 
briskly over their statements and invoices, but when he withdrew 
his attention from them, they promptly withdrew theirs from their 
work, and became re-absorbed in literature, not of the sort so 
temptingly outspread in the windows and show-cases of Messrs. 
Orlestone and Co. 

“Shall I look out that small order for Strivens’, Mr. Slythe?”’, asked 
the junior clerk, having finished his novelette and feeling inclined for 
exercise. 

‘*No,” answered the manager, lifting his leg off the counter, and 
standing up and stretching himself. ‘ Post up that sales’ ledger; I 
want that done to-night ; [’ll make up Strivens’ lot myself.” 


He went into the inner room humming “ Rock of Ages”. Then 
he began to pull out drawers and open portfolios, referring the while 
to a list in his hand. He selected some three or four texts, ‘‘ Come 
unto me,” “Fear not,” ‘Keep thou the door of my lips,” and 
others, made gorgeous with blue and gold and green, until the sense 
of them was almost lost under the masses of ungraceful scroll work 
and impossible foliage. 

‘‘Thou God seest me,” he muttered, referring to his list, and 
hurriedly turning over the contents of a large black portfolio. ‘The 
Eternal God is my refuge,” ‘‘ Eternal God!” ‘ Eternal God!” he 
went on, running through the large cards it contained. He shut it 
with a bang, and opened the next. ‘ Nothing but the ‘ Eternal God’ 
again.” Second slam. A drawer opened, and its contents turned 
over. They seemed to be the same as the last. ‘‘ Damn the Eternal 
God!” he said savagely below his breath, as he scrambled up from 
his knees. 

As he turned his face grew ghastly pale. In the doorway behind 
him stood a white-haired old man, with small, delicate features and 
retreating chin. He had good, kind eyes, which, with the weak 
mouth and benevolent-looking high forehead, would have—and indeed 
did—inspire the spunge and begging-letter writer with the sure and 
certain hope of a glorious harvest. Fora second or two Slythe could not 
speak. He stood looking at his employer, his cringing shoulders and 
mechanical smile at strange variance with the half-defiant, wild beast 
look in his eyes. His clothes seemed to fit him worse than ever. 

Mr. Orlestone spoke: ‘‘ Were you engaged in prayer ?’’, he said. 

The wild beast at once slunk back into Slythe, for there was not a 
trace of sarcasm in the other’s voice. 

“Not exactly, sir,” said Slythe, also without intentional irony. 
Every line of his face and body showed that intense relief turning 


despair to joy known only to those who have believed themselves 
‘found out” and have been reprieved. 
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*‘ A pious aspiration,” said the old man, ‘isa prayer”. And he 
sat down and looked kindly at the manager. 

‘*The Lord knows our hearts. You would like to see the day- 
book, sir ?”’ 

‘No, Bartholomew, not to-day. This is a little festival to me, as 
you know, and I won’t spoil it with business. My little girl is coming 
home to-day. I’m going to the Docks to meet her now. The 
‘“‘ Austral” is expected at three or thereabouts. I wonder if she’s 
changed much. Light years is a long time, Bartholomew.” 

“As man judges,” said Slythe, turning up his eyes and thinking 
to himself that as Mr. Orlestone had parted from his daughter when 
she was ten years old, the chances were that the change would be 
sufficiently noticeable. ‘*‘ Haven’t you her photo, sir?” he went on. 

‘No, Slythe. She must be very free from carnal vanity; for she 
never had her photograph taken, she tells me, and I think that’s a 
good sign.” 

‘‘She’s been with godly friends no doubt, sir.” 

“Well, yes; I hope so—I hope so—l’ve often taken myself into 
judgment for leaving her so long in Adelaide, but the child seemed 
happy, her aunt was a God-fearing woman, given to good works. But 
when the Lord took her, Esther went to live with some of her mother’s 
relatives, and I’ve sometimes doubted whether God may not chasten 
me for having left my daughter to be brought up in the Episcopal 
system.” 

‘In the Episcopal system!” echoed Slythe—much as though the 
other had said ‘in the shop-lifting ’—“ that’s very sad, sir; but no 
doubt it’s ordered for the best.” 

‘“*T hope so,” said the old man; “her letters are very pretty read- 
ing, but they seem to lack Christ.” 

Slythe looked sympathetic. It was better than lacking stamps, he 
thought. 

‘** However, to come to the point,” said Mr. Orlestone a little more 
briskly. ‘‘I looked in this morning, not to see the books, but to 
ask you to come to tea to-morrow. You couldn’t come to-night, I 
suppose ?” 

“Not to-night, thank you,” said Slythe, joining the points of his 
fingers. ‘I have an engagement for Tuesdays which I never break.” 

**Qh, I remember—your mother’s an excellent woman, Bartholo- 
mew, she’s one of those who are ‘ under the blood’. A good woman, 
I know.” 

“She is,” said Slythe, and this was the first sentence he had 
uttered which did not ring false. 

‘Then will you come to-morrow ? ” 

‘* With a cheerful heart, sir—at six?” 

“Yes; quite quiet, and no ceremony, you know. I don’t want my 
daughter to feel it dull, and most of my friends are old. You must 
cheer her. You have a pleasant wit.” 

** You are pleased to say so, sir,’”’ said Slythe, grinning. 

‘“‘She’ll want a little young society,” went on the other; ‘ they 
write me that she’s cheerful and well favored’”’—Slythe rubbed his 
hands—“ and we have to be very careful in choosing companions for 
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our youths and maidens. I wish you had a sister, Slythe—like 
yourself.” 

**T wish I had, sir,” said Slythe, as his employer rose. ‘Then at 
six to-morrow, sir? ”’ 

**Yes; God bless you. Good bye. Oh, I'll look in and see the 
books on Thursday. I mustn’t keep my little girl waiting.” 

Bartholomew Slythe opened the shop-door to let Mr. Orlestone out, 
and stood bare-headed in the street until he was out of sight. Then 
he went back and looked at himself in a small triangular piece of 
looking-glass—the property of the junior clerk. He was critically 
examining one of the pimples on his chin, when for the second time he 
was pulled up short. This time by a slap on the back, and the greet- 
ing: ‘‘ Going mashing, eh ?’’. 

The two clerks looked up and sniggered. 

Slythe turned solemnly round. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Revill; I 
did not catch yourremark. Step into the office, sir.” And he gravely 
led the way. 

When they were alone, the new-comer sat down and put his tongue 
about a quarter of an inch out of the side of his mouth. ‘ How well 
you do it,” he said. 

He was a horsey-looking young man, with a heavy profile and 
small eyes. He smelt of whiskey and patchouli, and was dressed in a 
suit of light check tweed just about as much too tight as Slythe’s 
broadcloth was too loose. He wore a red and blue neck-tie passed 
through a very red gold ring, with a too too large diamond in it. 

‘**T suppose you know who’s won the Cup,” he said. 

“No. Td nothing on it. I don’t care.” 

** Damn it! I dont believe you care a bit for genuine sport. All 
you care for’s pocketing the thick ’uns.” 

Slythe smiled as one too modest to claim or disclaim an imputed 
virtue. 

‘* What about to-morrow night?” Revillasked. ‘‘Who’s coming? 
What time will the shanty be clear?” 

*‘Oh, ah! I shall have to deny myself the pleasure of your society 
to-morrow. I wish you’d tell the other Johnnies. The boss has 
asked me up to dinner—eight o’clock, evening dress, footman to wait 
—everything A1 style, I can tell you.” 

‘‘Tt’ll be deuced slow,” said Revill disparagingly: ‘‘ you’ll need a 
good feed to make up for it.” 

‘**T shall get it. Old Orlestone doesn’t grudge his champagne and 
turtle.” 

“Trust you—you psalm-singing beggars always look after your 
stomachs. But I expect you'll be wishing yourself with us after 
dinner. No spicy stories over the smoke, eh, dear boy? What are 
old Orlestone’s lady friends like? Pious old crocks?” 

“‘ There’ll be one lady there,” said Slythe in a tone of deep signi- 
ficance. 

“Oh, you dog !—that’s it, is it? Whoisshe? Is she fetching?” 

‘*T should think she just was!” 

‘* Mashed on you?” 

‘Oh, no!”, said Slythe, in a tone that meant ‘‘Oh, yes! ”, and, to 
make his meaning quite clear, he added : “‘ And if she were I shouldn’t 
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tell you. Point of honor, my boy. There, be off, I’m busy. And I 
say, don’t come round here in business hours, there’s a good chap.” 
“ All right, you’ll stand a magnum the night before it comes off ?”’ 
Slythe smiled unctuously, and opened the door for his friend. 
Then he brushed his hat and coat, looked in the glass till his face had 
settled into the expression he wished, and then went out to call on the 
secretary of the Lost Lambs Society. 


Cuarter II. 


All the passengers were on deck, and most of the passengers were 
grumbling. The “Austral” was already later than she had been 
expected to be. Now that she was within sea-reach, a thick Thames 
fog seemed to be rising from the river, and forming a yellow wall 
across the water-way which leads from Gravesend to London. The most 
aggravating part of the thing was that while Tilbury Fort looked like 
nothing but a mis-shapen mud-bank, and the broken line of the Graves- 
end waterside houses might have stood for cliffs or trees, or anything 
else, while fifty yards ahead you couldn’t tell a bowsprit from a rudder, 
while fog-horns snorted and fog-bells jangled, while free and frequent 
curses came up from invisible boatmen who hung about the great still 
sides of the “ Austral”, her topmasts were set in the clear August 
sunshine, under a cloudless blue sky. The ship’s officers and crew 
were all in a state of irritation—more or less successfully suppressed 
—not only at the delay, but at the incessant inanities poured out by 
passengers in question form. The handsome and gallant second officer 
had so far forgotten himself as to speak gruffly to a lady who had 
interrupted his conversation with the captain to inquire how long the 
fog would last, and how it was that these fogs came in August. There 
was every excuse for the passengers’ anxiety to get on shore. Boxes 
were corded, and flirtations moditied so much as to be intolerable after 
the interesting passages of the voyage. The engaged girls began to 
remember their sweethearts, and the married men to think of the wives 
who would be waiting for them; and the result of this refreshing of 
memories was a certain accession of coldness which alone would have 
made the “Austral” anything but a little heaven below. Besides, 
everyone was rather tired of everyone else. Few friendships will stand 
the strain of six weeks on an ocean steamer. Boredom successfully 
fought against through the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, rises in 
its might and triumphs off Land’s End, and refuses to be more than 
decently veiled. 

At Gravesend everyone is anxious for ‘‘Good-bye time”. Not 
quite everyone, of course. There were at least two exceptions on 
board the ‘‘ Austral ”’—Esther Orlestone and Charles Oliver. As Mr- 
Oliver had only brought his portmanteaus on board at Naples, perhaps 
he had not yet had time to be bored. The two were leaning over and 
looking down at the fog; or, rather, they leaned over and might have 
looked at the fog. As a matter of fact, they looked in each other’s 
eyes. 
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**T wonder when I shall see you again!” he was saying; ‘‘ and 
what I shall do with myself till I do see you.” 

“Why, I thought you had such heaps to do in London”, said 
Esther—opening her violet eyes very wide. 

““T have heaps I ought to do,” he said. ‘When am I to see you 
again?” 

‘*T will tell papa about you and he will ask you to tea on Sunday,” 
she answered, not doubting that she forecast the future accurately ; 
but Charles Oliver had his doubts. He also had an empty ache in 
the region where the heart is popularly supposed to lie. And he 
interpreted this ache, rightly, to mean that he was a great deal too 
fond of this strange young woman, and a great deal to anxious to see 
her again. Instead of retiring to the other side of the deck and 
talking to the doctor—which he might easily have done—this foolish 
young man moved a little closer to Esther. It was very foolish of 
him to do this, because it made the ache worse at the time, and he 
knew that the more he talked to her the worse it would be for him 
when he had to leave her. He moved a little nearer to her, and 
said : 

“This old ‘Austral’ won’t be in the docks till heaven knows 
when. Let us get put ashore here and go on by train.” 

‘But my father will meet me at the docks!” 

** You will get home much sooner if we go by train—even if—if 
we missed a train or two and looked about the town a little.” 

He made this outrageous suggestion with only the faintest sus- 
picion of hesitation in his voice. He was relieved when she answered 
without a negative : 

‘“What sort of place is Gravesend? But I think I ought not 
to waste any time looking at it.” 

“It wouldn’t be waste of time I assure you. Gravesend is an 
awfully interesting old place. There’s a palace of Queen Elizabeth’s, 
and a lot of pictures of Nelson, and those kind of things.” 

He really believed this, and blessed his retentive memory as he 
spoke. 

‘Tt would be nice. Do you know I’ve never seen an old building 
in my life? Are you sure we shall get to London as quickly ?” 

‘‘Far quicker. This fog may last for days and days. Thames 
fogs do last an awful time you know.” He stroked his brown 
moustache and looked serious. A vision of her father waiting ‘‘ for 
days and days” at the Albert Docks floated before Miss Orlestone. 

‘‘ Tf that’s so, we had certainly better go on shore,” she said. 

“Do you mean, really? Then Tl see about the luggage and 
things.” 

Twenty minutes later Charles Oliver and Esther Orlestone were 
following their luggage through the streets of Gravesend. Having 
seen it safely in the station, they set out to find Gravesend Palace, 
with its pictures about Nelson and legends of Queen Elizabeth. 

As they got nearer and nearer the end of the town, anyone watch- 
ing Mr. Oliver’s face would have noticed an expression of greater and 
greater uncomfortableness coming over it; his manner too became 
quick and a little excited, and Esther, with the best intentions, 
although she was ready enough to be interested in the old wooden 
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houses and ancient doorways and windows, was quite unable to care 
very much for some of the things to which he constantly drew her 
attention. At length, as the houses grew more and more straggly and 
nothing seemed to stretch before them but green fields and brown 
mud- banks, Oliver stopped, and with a half- amused, half-anxious 
expression said : 

‘‘ My dear Miss Orlestone, I hope you'll forgive me, but I think I 
have made a dreadful mistake.” 

“Oh, what? Mr. Oliver, have you lost your way? Never mind; 
we can easily find it again, we seem to have come almost in a straight 
line.” 

‘‘No, it’s not quite that,” he said, rather sheepishly ; ‘“‘ but I think 
—in fact it was Greenwich I was thinking about ”’. 

‘‘ Greenwich,” she repeated. Oh! why you knew this was Graves- 
end. The ‘ Austral’ does not go up as far as Greenwich.” 

‘‘ Oh, no, no, I don’t mean I mistook the place, Miss Orlestone ; but 
I mean about the palace and Nelson and all that—they’re at Greenwich 
you know. I don’t know howI could have been so stupid. It must 
have been the fog, I think it got into my brain somehow, and they 
both begin with a CG? you know.” 

Esther gave a hearty littlelaugh. ‘‘ Why of course,” she said, “ I 
ought to have known better too. It’s a punishment to me for not 
having made haste to go home. Let us go back to the station at once. 
Tf there had been a palace here we couldn’t have seen it in this fog.” 
And she turned and walked sharply back towards the town. 

When they had got back into the region of shops and life again 
Oliver spoke: ‘‘I am afraid there will not be a train just yet. In 
fact I know there isn’t. I am sure you must be dreadfully hungry. 
Won’t you have some lunch ?” 

Miss Orlestone was hungry, and they turned into the ‘‘ Faleon” 
Although Oliver had been at fault about Queen Elizabeth’s Palace 
and the Nelson Gallery, he knew the “ Falcon”, and he knew it was 
absurd to go to that ancient inn and not have whitebait and Chablis, 
and sit in the old bay window overhanging the river, and look a little 
sentimental. For two young people, whether married or single, to 
have failed in any one of these details at the “Falcon”, would probably 
have caused the immediate resignation of the oldest waiter, and all sorts 
of unforeseen consequences which Oliver would not for a moment have 
faced. So they went through with the “ Falcon”’s programme right 
up to the rare old Stilton and the cup of black coffee. They sat in the 
window and looked out at the “Austral” looming almost gigantic 
through the fog, and the sight tended to quiet both their consciences, 
for they felt that they were, after all, just as near London while 
quietly lunching at the ‘‘ Falcon” as they would have been uncom- 
fortably pacing up and down the ship’s decks amongst the luggage 
and the Custom-house officers. 

Esther’s conscience was absolutely untroubled. It seemed to her 
the most natural thing in the world to land at Gravesend with an 
exceedingly well-behaved young gentleman who was also landing at 
Gravesend, and to have lunch when she was hungry. Charles Oliver’s 
mind was not quite so easy. He could not help just now and then, 

between the courses or in the pauses of talk, looking at the matter 
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from the outsider’s point of view—say that of a father or elderly 
maiden aunt. But then, as he said to himself, it was really all right, 
and if anyone—for instance, Mr. Orlestone pére—took a different view 
of the matter, why then Mr. Orlestone pére would be wrong, that was 
about all. And then his glance would meet his vis-d-vis’s violet eyes, 
and conventional scruples would disappear, crying vogue la galéere, after 
the manner of conventional scruples when violet eyes are about. 

He felt very virtuous and proper when, looking at his watch, he 
told Miss Orlestone the exact truth about the next train for London, 
and they rose to go; and as he paid the bill, he wondered just how 
much his thoughts must have found their way into his face when the 
waiter handed him a card about ‘‘ Wedding breakfasts ’’. 

The journey up to town was not so festive as the luncheon had 
been. ‘They were not alone in the carriage, and as the train kept 
stopping between stations, presumably because of the fog, the rest of 
the passengers were grumbling. Before they got to London Bridge, 
he had to make up his mind not to see her to her home. He put her 
into a cab, and as he turned away, with hat still in hand, he said to 
himself, ‘“‘ Orlestone, of Paternoster Row. I wonder if the governor 
knows anything of them. TZhat’ll be the only way to manage it. I 
am quite certain the old boy won't let her write tome. Never mind; 
Dll see her again somehow.” 

Then he took a hansom to his rooms in Bloomsbury, and tried not to 
think of her while he wrote a little article on Thames fogs for the next 
day’s Piccadilly News. Charles Oliver depended on little articles for his 
bread and cheese, and on little stories and sketches, with an occasional 
set of verses in a second-rate magazine. He deserved more respect 
than most journalists, because he wrote first for the love of writing 
and with money only as a secondary consideration. He had not, like 
so many, plunged into Fleet Street because he had not steadiness 
enough to get on in Mark Lane. 

Mr. Oliver pére was a successful seller of spices, and had been very 
much annoyed when Charles announced his resolute determination to 
go in for literature, and his firm refusal to enter the counting-house, 
even with the prospect of ultimate partnership. His younger brother 
was more docile, and took to the high stool con amore. Old Mr. Oliver 
made his eldest son an allowance, but it was so grudgingly given that 
Charles toiled day and night to reach what he called independence. 
This meant fifty pounds. When he had saved this, and had the 
promise of regular work from one or two ‘‘evenings” and a weekly, he 
wrote to his father that, while thanking him for his assistance, he was 
now in a position to do without it. He enjoyed the writing of that 
letter keenly. Then came some months of hard-up-ness. Gradually 
he got more and better-paid work, and was now earning enough to 
allow him to belong to one or two clubs, to keep him out of debt, and 
even to give him an occasional holiday in Italy or Switzerland. It 
was from one of these holidays that the “Austral” had brought him 
back. The captain, who must have been a born match-maker, had 
introduced him to Miss Orlestone an hour after he came on board. 
He talked to no one else for more than two minutes at a time until 
they parted at London Bridge. After that parting Charles Oliver was 
conscious of a blank. Esther seemed to have become a necessity to 
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him. He was surprised to find how empty and tasteless everythin 
seemed, and he looked back to the monotonous days on the “Austral” 
as to a foregone paradise. 


His heart gave an absurd squirm one morning when he found, 
lying among the heap of letters on his breakfast table, a business 
envelope addressed in a handwriting which he had seen in a book of 
verse-extracts lent to him by Miss Orlestone. It was characteristic 
of the man that he did not open it at once, but let it lie before him 
while he read his other letters, only glancing at its unbroken envelope 
now and then, as he tore open some other letters or packets. Having 
gone through his little heap of bills, invitations, and editorial instrue- 
tions, he slowly cut the blue envelope with his penknife, and took out 
a closely-written sheet of note paper :— 


** Beulah House, 
‘*Clapham Common. 

‘‘This letter is not to ask you to tea, as I hoped it would be. Every- 
thing is horrid. My father was dreadfully vexed with me for getting off 
at Gravesend—partly because he waited at the docks till eight o’clock—but 
I can’t see that it would have been any pleasanter for him waiting there, 
even if I’d been on the “‘ Austral” all the time. 

‘Of course I told my father that you and I were great friends, and that 
I wanted you to come and see me; and he asked a lot of questions about 
you, and I said how kind you had been to me.” 


Oliver’s heart smote him as he thought of Gravesend. 


“TI thought he would let you come, for he stroked my head and said he 
would see about it. 

‘That evening a slimy thing came to tea. Its name is Slythe, and it 
manages my father’s business. Father mentioned your name to him, and 
he turned up the whites of his eyes—they are such yellow whites—and 
said, ‘I should like to have a word with you about that young man before 
you let him cross the threshold of your fold’. Does a fold have a threshold? 
I don’t know what he said about you to father, but it must have been 
something horrid; because that night father said he should not allow you 
to come here, and I was not to mention your name again. Of course I 
wouldn’t believe a word that creature said about anything, and of course 
T’m certain that no one could truly say anything bad of you; I know you've 
never done anything you would mind your friend knowing.” 

Another twinge of conscience for Oliver, who was no better than 
most young men. 





‘‘ But it’s rather unlucky isn’t it ? Do you know this thing Slythe? It occurs 
to me that you may have had occasion to thrash or kick him at some time, 
and that he revenges thus. You might let me know. Father is very nice 
and kind. I like him very much, but he does quote the Bible so constantly, 
and so does that Slythe; only you can see that father believes it all, and 
that thing doesn’t. Father’s very kind. He likes me to draw, and I’m to 
have lessons here, and very soon I shall work at the National Gallery or 
the British Museum, or somewhere, which, as you know, I always did so 
want todo. Iam glad to be at home, though it looks as if life were to be 
one long round of prayer meetings. I hope I shall see you again some day. 
I wish that Slythe was dead. I’m sure he’s not honest and true. Good-bye. 


‘* ESTHER ORLESTONE.”” 


Charles Oliver bit some straggling ends off his moustache as he 
read. He was irreproachable enough as young men go, and as 
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journalists go, almost saintly. But still he was conscious of one or 
two little events in his life which, related fairly by a friend, might 
possibly pass muster with a not too censorious parent, but which, 
narrated by an enemy, might prove fatal. Slythe—Slythe—no, he 
didn’t know the name in the least, and his lines had never lain in the 
direction of religious bookselling. He thought rather earnestly for 
some minutes, until he remembered that his breakfast was getting 
cold. Then he made up his mind at once. ‘ Well, I'll come face to 
face with this beggar without delay,” he said to himself; “as he 
knows so much about me, perhaps we shall recognise each other. If 
we don’t, he’s a scamp, and I shall score.” And he put the letter in 
his pocket, and took up his knife and fork. 
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Bur that there does enter into our practice a distinct element of 
terrorism is plain enough ; though some confusion is apt to be created 
by the fact that the idea of deterrence is closely bound up with that 
of retribution or vengeance. The judge, if one may say so without 
undue presumption, really does not know why—apart from the simple 
command of the statute—he ought to pass a given sentence. At the 
time that severe punishments were multiplied last century—the time 
when, as Burke said, any member of Parliament could always be 
accommodated with a new felony without benefit of clergy—the 
general principle of action was deterrence ; and when the cruelties of 
that period were modified, the deterrent principle survived. For in- 
stance, the crime of forgery, being, on the old Blackstonian and Ben- 
thamic principle, very easy of committal and very tempting, was long 
punished by death; but at length the bankers, who were chiefly in- 
terested, found that the growing humanity of juries made them 
unwilling to convict forgers at all; whereupon they petitioned that 
the death penalty should no longer be attached to that offence. But 
when the change was made the idea of deterrence was still upper- 
most; along period of imprisonment was substituted ; and forgery 
was still much more heavily punishable than simple stealing. Now, 
I do not say that long imprisonments for forgery must necessarily be 
wrong, but I do argue that the administering of imprisonment on the 
old idea of frightening others than the prisoner, must tend to make 
penal practice irrational, and—to use a word that has been much 
abused—really unjust. If you have good reason to believe that a 
given forger, after being a year in gaol, has grown so much wiser that 
he would not on any account offend again when free, you are in the 
first place wasting the public treasure in maintaining him longer; and 
in the second place you are unfairly inflicting suffering on him when 
you have nothing to fear from him. In the terms of the case assumed, 
he is now a law-abiding citizen, and it is nakedly unjust to make one 
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law-abiding citizen suffer in order to scare others, even if the pro- 
longing of his imprisonment really had any such effect in practice— 
which it really has not. 

But whatever be the proportions of the deterrent and the retalia- 
tory motive in a given sentence, it is clear that fallacy and injustice 
are inseparable from the sentence system, by its very nature. If, as 
we put it, the object of imprisonment is primarily to protect society, 
what rational excuse can there be for sentencing the prisoner at the 
start to detention for a fixed period of years? Is it that you only 
want to protect yourself from theft for, say, twelve months, and from 
forgery for seven or fifteen years? That cannot beso; but why else 
fix these periods by law? Clearly they are survivals from a time 
when the penal principle was not the simple protection of. society, 
but something else. Even those who believe in—or think they believe 
in—the sentence system, admit the unreasonableness of the existing 
scale of imprisonments. ‘Three, five, and seven years, or multiples of 
five and seven, are the sacred numbers of the criminal judge; as if 
it were assumed that these must somehow be the proper equivalents 
of all crimes; and that no offence could possibly happen to deserve 
four, eight, nine, eleven or thirteen years. This is felt to be fantastic ; 
but how shall you ever cease to be fantastic while you stick to a cut- 
and-dry scheme of arithmetical retribution? Our code is really 
conceived in the same spirit as that of China of the 17th century, 
in which punishments are strictly graded in so many blows of the 
greater and lesser bamboo, and banishments are fixed according to 
a scale of miles. This is not rationally protecting society: it is the 
expression of a crude metaphysical theory of absolute ratios between 
mental motive and physical or other suffering. It will be found 
impossible, I think, to overthrow the proposition that the rational 
formula of every case of imprisonment would be something like this : 
‘“‘You, the prisoner at the bar, having shown by your proved 
action that your freedom constitutes a distinct danger to society, the 
court sentences you to be imprisoned until it shall appear to the 
proper officials that you may safely be set free. Had it been 
thought that either a reprimand or the infliction of a fine would have 
been sufficient to restrain you from similar misconduct in future, you 
would have been fined or reprimanded. But your act has made the 
course of imprisonment necessary in the common interest”. This, it 
will be seen, amounts to stating that what the criminal code ought to 
do is simply to say what actions shall be held to call for imprisonment; 
that the judge’s business ought to be simply to ascertain whether such 
action has been committed, and to give judgment accordingly; and 
that the length of time any prisoner is detained ought not to be fixed 
beforehand, but should be settled by a competent prison-judge, or per- 
haps by a board or set of adjudicating officials, whose business it 
should be to take close cognisance of the offender’s prison life, and to 
keep carefully before them all the facts which have been ascertained 
as to his past life and character. When these competent authorities 
see good reason to believe or hope that a particular prisoner will not 
offend again when set free, then he ought to be set free. 

Now, I know very well from private experience that this doctrine 
has only to be broached to give rise to strong opposition. But I ask 
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every person who calls himself unprejudiced—that is, I am sure, 
everybody now present—to think out the problem for himself. The 
proper objections are very obvious. First of all, your officials would 
be apt to be imposed on and to set rogues free ; secondly, they might 
keep some prisoners far too long. These are the two main difficulties 
that at once suggest themselves; and the answer is that both of these 
things are constantly being done by the existing criminal law by the 
necessity of its very nature; and that you cannot even pretend to 
fairly try to prevent them until you give the sentence system up. 
This is distinctly implied in all the modern innovations by way of 
releasing prisoners on ticket-of-leave and lengthening the terms of 
imprisonment of habitual offenders. It is slowly being discovered that 
the criminal is an organism of infinite variations, very different indeed 
from Bentham’s imaginary calculating machine. The species presents 
every degree of tendency to crime, from the highest to the lowest; 
and it is simply impossible to say beforehand how long imprisonment 
will be necessary to protect society in any given case. It is beginning 
to be admitted by all careful inquirers that there are many in the 
criminal class whom it would be well to detain perpetually, though 
their offences are singly not of the gravest kind; and in this connexion 
it is impossible to avoid expressing astonishment at the speech de- 
livered by Lord Coleridge some time ago at a meeting of ex-convicts, 
to the effect that cumulative sentences on habitual offenders were 
unjust, and that a thief ought to be imprisoned no longer for his 
twentieth theft than for his first. It would seem as if there were 
really no chance of a sound penal theory ever coming from a judge. 
That dictum represents mere @ priori legal metaphysics, and turns 
experiential penal science out of doors. There need be no hesitation 
in laying down the explicit contradiction, that a thief who has been 
even a dozen times convicted might reasonably be imprisoned for the 
rest of his life. 

What is our criminal system doing at this moment, by the admis- 
sion of all connected with it? It is setting free every year, under the 
sentence system, hundreds of incurable criminals, in the full knowledge 
on the part of all the prison authorities that they will resume crime 
the moment they are loose. It it very certain that these notorious 
professionals would not be set free under a system of adjudicating 
boards or prison judges. If any one offender were set free while 
unreformed, he would at least stand a worse chance of being prema- 
turely freed after re-capture. The scientific system, then, would not 
at all mean a lessening of restraints on crime, but something very 
much the reverse. On the other hand, it would offer possibilities such 
as never existed before, of preventing the long, deplorable, and 
demoralising imprisonment of offenders, young or old, whose bias is 
not really criminal; who have erred under temptation and bitterly 
repented; and who have suffered enough in all conscience by the dis- 
grace they can hardly hope to shake off in their old environment. 
It is perfectly well known among those connected with the prison 
system that experienced officials can almost infallibly distinguish be- 
tween such offenders and the incurables. 

If thoughtful people will only be careful to divest their minds of 
prejudice on this matter, they will, I think, admit the force of the 
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case for reform. Let them remember how blinding is the mere force 
of habit ; that within this century a girl of fourteen narrowly escaped 
hanging for having some bad farthings in her pocket; and that fifty 
years ago there were judges capable of sentencing a child of nine 
years of age to be hanged for poking a stick through a patched-up 
window. If routine and theory could so recently produce that, may 
they not warp our notions still? Are we not still grossly absurd in our 
punishments of those who fail in an attempt at suicide—punishments 
which either count for nothing or stimulate the offender to take 
more pains next time. The baronet who proclaimed his intention to 
**put down suicide” is, I believe, no longer with us, but his spirit 
haunts us. 

If the matter be investigated, it will be found that, Utopian as the 
idea of abolishing predetermined sentences may seem, it has the 
support of many practical students of penal matters. The principle I 
have laid before you has been indicated again and again; Mr. 
Davenport Hill, for one, has laid it down; and I would cite as fairly 
decisive the still more practical authority of the late Henry May, who 
was for a number of years the highly successful governor of the Scotch 
general prison of Perth. Here was a proved expert in penal matters, 
a successful controller of criminals, who was convinced that the 
stereotyped sentence system was a mistake. He chiefly devoted his 
arguments, indeed, in the papers he prepared for Social Science 
Congresses and elsewhere, to the advocacy of a rational system of 
discriminative reformatory treatment, based on a study of criminals as 
living organisms; but this advanced scheme, which, I have every 
hope, will one day be realised approximately in prison practice, pre- 
supposed the abrogation of the sentence system, and the treatment of 
each case on its merits. Mr. May, who believed in and urged the 
bestowal of a certain discretionary freedom—a certain latitude of 
method—on every prison official, including the turnkeys, was of course 
hampered by the authorities. "While he could, he allowed his subor- 
dinates scope to exercise initiative and to use their own judgment, 
and he found it answer to his fullest expectations ; though he latterly 
found cause to declare that ‘‘red-tape and pipe-clay were the scarcely 
disowned symbols’’ of those in authority over himself. Now, this was 
a man who all his life showed a genius for managing men—a large 
share of the kind of capacity that ought to be possessed in some 
degree by all set in authority over prisons; and I for one have more 
faith in his practicality than in that of most prison dignitaries of a 
higher grade. 

In thus putting before you the case for a logical method of crimi- 
nal treatment, I have not laid stress on the clear expediency of using 
reformatory methods in all prisons. A whole lecture could easily 
be devoted to that subject, and, as I think, not unprofitably. It is 
only too certain that our prisons at present turn out convicts more 
accomplished rogues than they went in; and we ought surely to be 
able to stop that. I have, however, preferred to deal with the pure 
reason of the question, and to show that it is no mawkish senti- 
mentality, no evtravagant philanthropy, which dictates sweeping 
reform in our penal system, but the very driest common sense. I 
am indeed perfectly convinced that criminals are a class to be pitied ; 
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and that as time goes on penal methods will be devoted more and 
more to operating on the characters of offenders, and trying to cure 
their moral disease by processes of practical moral science, so far 
as these can be made available. ‘There is no proposition more 
decisively established by universal testimony than this, that the 
criminal type is generally stupid, whether from want of education or 
want of brain power; and that the more extreme cases are always 
found to shade off towards insanity. Crime is, as a rule, more or less 
stupid gambling with chances. I do believe that much might be 
done under competent management to reform such criminals; and I 
believe that what methods at present exist are absurdly inefficacious 
in proportion even to their cost. Let me read to you two sontences 
from the interesting though inadequate work of Sir Edmund du Cane 
on ‘The Punishment and Prevention of Crime”; and please to note 
that the words are those of the Chairman of Commissioners and 
Directors of Prisons, and Surveyor-General of Prisons, in regard to 
the practice of gaol chaplains in recent times: ‘‘ As a final climax of 
burlesque absurdity, the Bible was made the principal lesson-book 
(in one prison the solitary prisoners were supplied with nothing 
else whatever), and a reformatory influence was supposed to be 
achieved by requiring the criminals to commit large portions of 
the Testament to memory. This result was figured by one irre- 
verent critic to be so effectively achieved that a felon was said 
to have been so distressed that the end of his sentence interrupted his 
studies when he had only ‘got as far as Ephesians’, that he came 
back (under sentence for sheep-stealing) to learn the rest of the 
Testament’’. Now, there is reason to doubt whether that system of 
moral instruction is greatly improved upon in many gaols at present. 
There has clearly been no such progress as might have been reason- 
ably looked for after the beginnings made by Elizabeth Fry seventy 
years ago, though there is some encouragement to be drawn from the 
growing tendency to turn prisoners into real workers. On the whole, 
education outside the prison has done much more to lessen crime than 
any education inside. I cannot, however do more than raise that 
question in conclusion : to lay down a set of principles for reformatory 
action would not only be to overstep the limits of time but to increase 
the difficulty of securing assent as to the absolute necessity for reform. 
The penal reformer who looks about him cannot but feel keenly the 
plausibility of the argument that it is not befitting to strive hard 
for model prisons while honest men are starving out of doors. To 
this, however, there is a sufficient practical answer. What is proposed 
in the first place is not a philanthropic measure for the bettering of 
the lot of criminals, but one for the reduction of the system of imprison- 
ment to reason, and the real and systematic suppression of crime. 
Crime is always with us: it must be looked to; and it is not being 
treated on a sound method. The gaols are there, and they are not 
being turned to proper account. The same spirit, then, which dictates 
the giving up of the offensive practice of strangling a few criminals 
on metaphysical principles, prescribes that criminals in general shall 
be dealt with decently and in order, for precisely the same reasons as 
those on which we deal with insane persons,—the necessity of pro- 
tecting ourselves in the first place, and the moral expediency of better- 
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ing them in the second. But if we have only a hope, still let it bea 
‘devout hope, that the time is not very far distant when the nobler 
motive shall have swallowed up the other—when our main spring of 
action shall not be fear, but human kindness. 

Joun M. Roserrson. 








Lamentwais. 


—_——~—— 


Posstnty a few of the many English families who found their way 
to St. Malo last season may have thought it worth while to pay a 
visit to the old castle of La Chenaie, the early home of the Abbé 
Lamennais, which is only a few miles off, on the borders of the 
Cotquen Forest. Felicité Hughes Robert de la Mennais was born 
at St. Malo June 19th, 1782. His father was a shipbuilder, who 
had been ennobled by Louis XVI. for aiding the naval armaments, 
and for importing corn and selling it at an easy price at a time of 
public distress. His surname was derived from the property of La 
Mennais, a small estate in what is now the department of Cotes du 
Nord. Felicité’s only tutor was his uncle, Robert de Sandrais, a 
man of some pretensions to learning, who had made a translation of 
Horace. The boy eagerly read all the books in his uncle’s library, 
and at the age of twelve argued a point so dexterously with the 
Curé as to cause that worthy to avoid all theological discussions with 
him in future. 

One of his favorite authors was Rousseau, from whose works he 
could repeat whole passages by heart, and it may have been one of 
these quotations which so terrified the priest. Before he had reached 
his fifteenth year the young scholar had acquired a knowledge of 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, Italian and English. After this we 
are not surprised to learn that he was a sickly boy of a nervous irri- 
table temperament, subject to fits of melancholy. 

The first event in his life was his journey to Paris with his father 
in 1796. On that occasion, though only fourteen years old, he 
actually wrote articles for the newspapers, which were accepted and 
inserted. The estate of La Chenaie, named from the ancient oaks 
surrounding the castle which had been built by his grandfather, now 
became the property of the family, and in this congenial seclusion 
Felicité and his elder brother Jean, who had been ordained a priest, 
gave themselves up to study, taking up history and poetry as a relaxa- 
tion in the intervals of theology. 

It appears that of Latin authors the younger brother’s favorite was 
Tacitus, and of Greek, Plutarch, a choice which shows the bent of his 
own mind. He must also have had a decided taste for English 
literature, for in the note-books found among his papers after his 
death were numerous extracts from Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope. This peaceful and happy time was, however, only the prelude 
to a life passed in the midst of tempests. 
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Lamennais’s first literary venture was a translation of a Latin 
treatise by Louis de Blois, called “‘ Speculum Monachorum: a Mirror 
for the Monastery ”, and then his ‘‘ Reflexions on Church and State” 
was published anonymously in Paris. In this dissertation symptoms 
of a dangerous religious revival were discerned by the Government, 
and it was accordingly thought advisable to have the pamphlet seized 
by the police. The young theologian, in whom the religious sentiment 
was overpoweringly strong, must have been not a little astonished to 
hear that he had issued a publication of subversive tendencies. 

In 1811 Lamennais took his preliminary vows, though he did not 
become a full priest till several years afterwards. He fully shared 
the Legitimist tendencies of his family, and when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba he left the country for awhile and took up his abode in 
England, where he remained till the final banishment of the Emperor 
to St. Helena. Then came the Restoration, that dawn without a sun, 
which deceived so many hopes. In 1817 the literary life of the Abbé 
Lamennais began, for in that year the first volume of the famous 
" rm on Indifference in Matters of Theology” was given to the 
public. 

This work was greeted with an outburst of enthusiasm hitherto 
unknown in the annals of theology. So popular a religious book had 
never appeared in France; friends stopped in the street to speak of the 
new writer. The extraordinary energy of the language electrified all 
who read it, producing an impression on their minds difficult for us at 
this distance of time to realise. Alphonse Esquiros says in his bold 
and emphatic way: ‘It was like the voice of Christ calling upon the 
dead Lazarus to come forth”. Lamennais compares indifference to a 
veil’ before men’s faces, preventing them from distinguishing good 
from evil, truth from falsehood. It is the profound idea of the 
Persian poet over again— 

‘¢ Tf thou would’st find the lost one lose thyself, 
Tis only self thyself from him divides”’. 
The doctrine promulgated above all in this fascinating book, which 
was hailed with delight by all cultivated minds, is the supremacy of 
reason, which is taken as the basis of all philosophy and all knowledge. 
Truth and the means of recognising it are placed wholly in the internal 
conscience of man. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 

Lamennais was an ardent champion of ideal Catholicism, and 
labored with all the force of eloquence and piety to reconstruct the 
Church, piling up Pelion on Ossa to build up the ecclesiastical edifice 

anew; but, to use the picturesque illustration of M.’ Esquiros, the 
institutions of the past were defended by the genius of the writer just 
as one of these powerful citadels stationed on a rock defends the 
ancient cities of the Middle Ages, which are crumbling to ruins. 
After the conclusion of the last volume, Lamennais paid a visit to 
Rome, where he was most cordially received by the Pope Leo Xil., 
who was so pleased with his writings that he offered him a cardinal’s 
hat and an apartment in the Vatican. The reformer, who was striving 
so hard to associate Catholicism with the movement of modern civilisa- 
tion, gratefully declined these honors, wishing to keep his freedom of 








1 «* Histoire des Martyrs de la Liberté.” 
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action unimpaired. Perhaps he had a presentiment that he should 
not always be able to maintain the theological attitude he had assumed, 
and that his mind was destined to go through more than one phase of 
development. 

On his return to La Chenaie, Lamennais shut himself up again in 
his library aud wrote another book, ‘‘ Religion considered in relation 
to Civil and Political Order”. His ideal at this period was a pure 
theocracy—an ecclesiastical Republic with the Pope for a head. 
Somehow this treatise gave offence to the Government, and in 1826 
judicial proceedings were commenced against him. He was defended 
by the celebrated Legitimist advocate Berryer, who pleaded his 
friend’s cause with his usual ability, and the case ended in a fine. 
In 1829 appeared another book from the pen of Lamennais, ‘‘ Le 
Progrés de la Révolution et de la Guerre contre l’Eglise”. In this 
treatise the author asks whether anyone is satisfied with the present 
state of things: ‘‘ Who does not aspire after something better?”’. 
The progress of events had converted the Legitimist priest to the 
popular side long before the expulsion of Charles X. was thought of. 

In one of his letters, written in the solitude of La Chenaie as early 
as 1826, he compares the restored monarchy to Leonora in Burger’s 
ballad, carried away by a spectre in punishment for her presumption 
and pride. ‘The dead ride fast.” Lamennais saw that the Bourbon 
Government was doomed, and he predicted a change: ‘Oui, elle 
viendra, cette révolution ”’. 

The Revolution of 1830 was, at its outset, very similar to that of 
1848. Curiously enough the printed manifestoes were almost word 
for word the same on both occasions, and placards bearing the same 
inscription: ‘‘ France is free—no more royalty”, were conspicuously 
displayed. The earlier movement contained all the germs of the later 
one, but the Republican party was smaller and less influential and 
ended in being swamped by the Orleanist majority. 

The historians Thiers and Mignet went about among the crowd 
distributing slips of paper containing the words: ‘ Louis Philippe 
is not a Bourbon: he is a Valois”. ‘Then the veteran Lafayette came 
and threw the weight of his years and honors into the scale, and 
Casimir Delavigne’s song ‘“‘La Parisienne” with the well-known 
chorus : 

‘‘ En avant, marchons, contre leur canons 
A travers le fer, le feu des bataillons 
Courons a la victoire”’, 


set to a martial tune containing a suggestion of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 
contributed not a little to strengthen the hands of the adherents of 
the new king. 

Lamennais now determined to maintain in a journal the opinions 
he had promulgated in his writings, and three months after the Revolu- 
tion of July he founded, “in conjunction with Montalembert and 
Lacordaire, a newspaper called ZL’ Avenir”’. 

Complete submission to the Pope in matters spiritual was incul- 
cated, but the holy father was to enjoy no temporal power. Political 
subjects were fully discussed and complete freedom of worship, of 
teaching, of public meeting, and of the press, was of course advocated. 

The new journal was greeted with joy by the young and enthu- 
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siastic, who were fascinated by this vigorous attempt to renovate 
ancient institutions by an infusion of the modern spirit; but the 
priesthood became alarmed, and the ominous word “heretic” was 
heard for the first time. 

The press had now become a power hostile to the government, and 
many and frequent were the attacks directed against newspapers. 
After persevering manfully against all odds for a twelvemonth, the 
three theologians were compelled to abandon the unequal struggle. 
The last number of the courageous Avenir was dated November 15th, 
1831. 

Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert now turned their eyes 
to Rome, and formed the project of making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City together. At Munich they received a public welcome, for the 
bold language of the Avenir had tended to make their names popular 
all over Kurope. But when they reached their destination they were 
doomed to disappointment. Another Pharaoh had arisen who knew 
not Joseph. The new pope, Gregory XVI. declined to receive them, 
and wrote a bitter encyclical letter condemning the new doctrines. 

There was nothing left for Lamennais but to return to La Chenaie, 
where a few faithful friends gathered round him. The censure of 
Rome had fallen upon him, and the whole church was now against 
him. Most of his young pupils forsook him and said they never 
knew him. As M. Esquiros eloquently remarks, ‘‘And for them 
— no cockcrow to remind them that they had denied their 
ord”’. 

The Abbé Lamennais was no more, or rather, he underwent a 
transmigration and passed into another state of existence. He had to 
renounce the cherished dreams and illusions of his whole life. He 
had striven to shut himself up in the belief in which he had been 
educated, but in vain. In spite of the struggles of his faith, his 
logical mind carried him beyond the limits in which he had been 
held by the traditions of the past, and led him to find God, not with 
Peter or with Paul, but in all humanity. 

Great as the wrench was, he was forced to recognise the ever- 
lasting antagonism between the doctrines of Catholicism and the 
progress of the race in knowledge and freedom; so he shook off the 
yoke of Rome and became a free man. In disregarding the advice 
of his friend Béranger the poet, who adjured him, “ gardez la 
soutane” (‘‘keep on your robe”), he sacrificed all his hopes of 
preferment, and doomed himself to life-long poverty; but his constancy 
of mind never wavered. He remained master of the society that 
repudiated him, and of his own caste that censured him. All they 
could do was to hurl powerless anathemas at his head. 

In 1834 the “‘ Paroles d’un Croyant” appeared. Lamennais was 
now a resolute upholder of civil and religious liberty, and he struck 
off this little volume at white heat. It was in the printer’s hands in 
less than a week after the first words were written, and was imme- 
diately translated into every language in Europe; 100,000 copies 
were sold on the day of publication. 

There is something touching and significant in the title ‘‘The 
Words of a Believer” at a time when the whole Church was de- 
nouncing him for his lack of faith; and a strange power breathes 
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through this appeal to the people, rendered all the more impressive 
by the Biblical style adopted. The preacher adjures his hearers to 
hope all things and endure all things with a courage that never 
falters and a patience that never tires. ‘‘If there is anything great 
on earth it is the spectacle of a whole people marching together under 
the eye of God to the conquest of rights which belong lawfully to 
them. Be not deceived by words. Liberty is a living power, and 
not a placard at the corner of the streets. The most pernicious of 
tyrants are those who take the name of Liberty in vain. Ye shall 
say to them: ‘We never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity ’.’”’ 

This pamphlet was regarded by the Church as an open declaration 
of war, and brought another encyclical letter from Rome. The loss 
the Catholics had sustained in being deprived of such a defender was 
immense. Instead of cutting him adrift, they should have done 
everything to conciliate so powerful an ally. As M. Esquiros says: 
‘‘They ought to have made him a Pope!” 

The ‘Livre du Peuple” was written in the same year. This also 
was a sermon to the working classes, in much the same strain as the 
last, containing ideas so essentially modern that it might have been 
written last month by one of our own religious Radicals. 


‘*Those who worship Liberty must worship her in spirit and in truth. 
To will is to be able. A brave man finds his highest satisfaction in meeting 
obstacles and overcoming them. You have done little hitherto because you 
have lacked justice sometimes, charity always. Instead of defending your 
own rights worthily you have attacked the rights of others. Nothing but 
good comes from God; evil is the work of man himself, and proceeds from 
selfishness, ignorance, and violence. All bitterness and strife are an in- 
fringement of God’s will, which is peace on earth, goodwill towards man. 
Laborare est orare. Without labor there can be no prosperity, no develop- 
ment, no life. Union is strength, and you must think of others and for 
them, transforming apathy into sympathy, indifference into fraternity, for the 
cause of each one is the cause of all. When you are one in will, interest, 
and action, no power on earth will be able to coerce you.” 


From 1841 to 1846 Lamennais was engaged upon a book in four 
volumes, ‘‘Esquisse d’une Philosophie”. This work, which was 
never finished, was an attempt to lay the foundations of a general 
philosophy of the sciences, but the frame was too large and the 
subject too wide. Philosophy is defined as the exercise of the reason 
applied to the development of knowledge and to the observation of 
phenomena. The erudition the author shows is prodigious, but some 
of his theories are somewhat fanciful. He appears to have had some 
idea of the origin of species, judging by some passages. The portion 
treating of poetry is interesting, if only on account of the warm 
admiration of Shakspere expressed in it. 


‘*In the writings of this great man we are shown human life in all its 
forms and aspects. Universal in his sympathy as in his knowledge, he was 
serene in his impartiality. He transformed the drama to enlarge its sphere, 
and made it as wide and varied as humanity itself. He bequeathed the 
world created by himself to future generations, who will never exhaust the 
riches of it.” 


1 This and subsequent passages are only paraphrases, and not translations. 
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The chapter on oratory is also well worth reading, being a history of 
eloquence, beginning with Greece and Rome. 


When the revolution of 1848 broke out, Lamennais threw down 
his books and gave himself up to the questions of the day. He 
was elected as a deputy by one of the Paris constituencies, and took 
his seat in the National Assembly, where he remained till the 2nd 
of December, 1851. His voice was not strong enough to be heard in 
the tribune, but his influence was of use, and he gave up all his time 
and thoughts to politics. After the coup d@’état he felt that he could do 
no more, and he returned to his interrupted studies. With failing 
powers and enfeebled health, he took up the pen which had been laid 
aside for four years, and tried to take up the thread of his ideas with 
it. But his mind had lost its vigor; his life had been a long struggle, 
and he was weary and worn out, though he continued to watch events 
with an interest almost painful in its intensity. Early in January, 
1854, Lamennais took to his bed, and he breathed his last on the 27th 
of the following month. For some time he had calmly looked forward 
to death as in anticipation of the repose of which he stood so much in 
need, and the text he most frequently quoted was: ‘‘ For so he giveth 
his beloved sleep”. 


The biography of Lamennais is the history of a mind, and is 
rendered interesting by the fact that we can see the steps by which 
he trod his way up to his conclusions, and trace the successive stages 
of development through which he had to pass before the champion of 
the past could become the apostle of the future. His guiding motive 
was always religion. Etienne Vacherot' wittily remarks that Lamen- 
nais’s creed was a combination of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
declaration of the ‘‘ Rights of Man”. But if he was inclined towards 
democracy, it was because he considered the popular cause as a deduc- 
tion from Christianity. His influence on the people was wholly 
beneficial. He taught them that human life was a high destiny— 
constant and progressive development—and that there were mental 
pleasures far more enduring than those which riches give; gently, 


but severely, insisting on the moral truths which form the right rule 
of life. 


From 1833 to 1848 his was the most influential and eloquent voice 
in France. He stimulated a great intellectual movement, and left a 
deep impression on the mind of his time. His writings contain 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn”. He possessed great 
vigor and originality of expression and a remarkable beauty of style. 
But his real strength was in his heart. He was a man of the broadest 
and deepest sympathies, and everything he wrote bore the impress of 
his earnest nature. He loved all that is noble and disinterested, and 
hated meanness and falsehood. His indomitable will triumphed over 
everything, and it might indeed be said of him that ‘ his mind to him 
a kingdom was”, for he endured sickness, poverty,’ and loneliness 





1 « La Religion.” 


2M. Esquiros tells us that at one time Lamennais was so poor that he was 


obliged to sell his books, and lived on four sous a day (‘‘ Histoire des Martyrs de la 
Liberté’’). 
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with unwavering fortitude and patience. This noble equanimity is 
thoroughly in the spirit of the fine speech in one of Goethe’s plays: 


‘* What is it to be great, Clavigo? To raise thyself above others in rank 
and consideration? Never think it! If thy heart is not greater than the 
hearts of other men: if thou canst not place thyself calmly above events. 
which would trouble a common man, then, with all thy stars and orders, 
nay, with a crown itself, thou art but a common man.” 


GERTRUDE LAYARD. 








Supertaturalism and itlorality. 
—_—»@———_. 


‘‘ Even as it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of 
life by the reasonings of philosophy, so is it the employment of fools 
to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition.” To the rational 
understanding this is apparently a self-evident proposition, and one 
which needs no further demonstration; but when we narrow down 
some question at issue, and begin to consider what shall or shall not 
be relegated to the domain of superstition, we find that we are not by 
any means at all times agreed upon the subject. That superstition or 
supernaturalism is at the root of almost every ill that flesh is heir to, 
I am strongly convinced, and equally so that its effect will be perceived 
or experienced long after it has itself ceased to be the immediate or 
obvious cause of the resultant evil. The majority of the intelligent and 
educated portion of the rising generation have probably wrought out 
for themselves a more or less complete emancipation from the more 
clearly defined phases of supernaturalism, but it is truly a persistent 
and deep-seated infection, and its shadows are apt to darken the 
horizon of man’s thought, to dwarf his views and narrow his 
sympathies, even when he himself has long ceased to look upon it as 
a recognised basis for his mental operations. The liberality of mind, 
and dispassionate consideration with which in any given instance the 
individual is capable of receiving opinions or views based upon 
evidence capable of verification or otherwise, and which, after mature 
reflexion, he is himself unable to accept, would almost appear to be 
in direct proportion to that mental emancipation from the thraldom of 
supernaturalism which has been accomplished within himself. The 
average and orthodox unit of modern society is apt to forget that it is 
not to the labor of his own brain, or to the careful discrimination of 
an intelligent understanding, that he owes his adherence to certain 
Opinions, and that his condition of mind with reference to most 
general principles could have been accurately predicted by anyone 
duly conversant with the details of his geographical distribution, and 
the mental disposition of his immediate progenitors. On the other 
hand, his heterodox fellow needs no reminder that an open avowal of 
general disbelief in supernaturalism, or specific and unconcealed 
departure from some established line of conduct or thought founded 
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thereon, is scarcely the wisest or most politic course to pursue if he is 
desirous of obtaining from society at large that countenance and 
support to which he may know himself to be justly and righteously 
entitled. 

His actions, unless very outrageous, are of small consequence so 
that he possesses—or, what will do equally as well, pretends that he 
possesses—an approximation to existing orthodox opinions. Such a 
condition of things is surely deplorable. Its existence is indicative 
of the essential corruption and dishonesty of the present constitution 
of society, and speaks as forcibly of the evil instincts of the adherents 
of modern supernaturalism, and its concomitant and dependent follies, 
as it emphasises the unsefish loyalty to humanity and truth of those 
who dare to work out for themselves and others freedom of thought, 
and boldly proclaim their emancipation. 

Every age is necessarily one of transition, and that ours is pre- 
eminently such may be safely admitted; but, be yyond and above all, it 
is an age of compromise, of mental and moral’ dishone sty. Ancient 
conditions of thought are trembling upon the verge of dissolution, and 
erstwhile essential principles have grown such attenuated shadows, 
that man is lost in the cloud-folds of his own imagining, whilst the 
mists which have risen from the stagnant pools wherein dead creeds 
are engulphed, faithfully represent the moral aspect of his being; and 
until he emerges therefrom into the glorious sunlight and freedom of 
nature and truth, so long shall we have the aimless wandering, the 
hollow pretence, and shameless lying and posturing which are so surely 
characteristic of modern society. 

If the past has bequeathed to us a legacy of brilliant achievements 
by man over his natural disabilities, hitherto inevitable, it has at 
least very powerfully tempered the value thereof by the imposition of 
others purely artificial and certainly as undesirable. It seems to be 
generally determined that men shall neither think for themselves nor 
allow freedom of thought and expression in others. We'cheerfully fit 
on the chains of our ancestors, scarcely questioning the righteousness 
of their bondage—nay, ready to defend or excuse our slavery to the 
last—and when at length these chains grow too heavy, and they can 
be borne no longer, how reluctantly do we part with every link, and 
how very careful we are to re place them by others somewhat lighter 
perhaps, and of newer design, but chains nevertheless ! Nay, | even 
the very constitution and dogmatic method of nearly all present 
teaching makes freedom and usefulness of thought morally impossible. 

It may be reasonably assumed that no person qualified to judge 
can have any doubt as to the truth of Comte’s law of mental evolution 
as stated by Lewes; viz., ‘every branch of knowledge rises succes- 
sively through three stages: 1st, the supernatural or fictitious; 2nd, 
the metaphysical or abstract ; 3rd, the positive or scientific. In the 
supernatural stage, the mind regards all effects as the productions of 
supernatural agents whose intervention is the cause of all anomalies 
and irregularities. Nature is animated by supernatural beings.” 
The average Christian supernaturalist uses the terms ‘‘ God” ‘and 
“Satan” to particularise these beings, investing them with certain 
variable, contradictory, and wholly impossible attributes, purely depen- 
dent upon his condition of mind as determined by the extent of his 
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ignorance of positive science, the force of heredity, and the accident 
of geographical distribution at any given period during his existence. 
The term ‘‘God” in the mind of the Christian Theist is used to 
specify his concept of the highest moral good, and the term Satan or 
“devil” is used to specify his concept of the most profound moral 
evil; in either case purely a mental reflex, and as impersonal and 
variable as the condition of mind upon which it depends. ‘ Every 
unusual phenomenon is a sign of the pleasure or displeasure of some 
being adored or propitiated as a God”; every action spoken of as 
moral is looked upon as being due to the influence of God, and every 
action spoken of as immoral as being due to the immediate or remote 
influence of Satan. ‘‘In the metaphysical stage, which is only a 
modification of the former, the supernatural agents (as persons) give 
place to abstract forces.’ As, for example, in the case of the nominal 
Christian, who, rejecting the personality of the devil as one of the 
essential doctrines of his creed, replaces it by that which he speaks 
of as the ‘ power” of evil. Such a man, although he would probably 
be the first to repudiate the truth of the conclusion, is unconsciously 
undergoing the process involved in the statement of Comte’s law, 
having passed from the supernatural to the metaphysical stage in 
relation to the origin and influence of evil: the positive stage being 
the ultimate and only possible goal of his further and higher evolution. 
In this, ‘‘the positive stage, the mind applies itself to the observation 
and classification of laws which regulate effects; that is to say, the 
invariable relations of succession and similitude which all things bear 
to each other’. The gradual inclusion of the ultimate fruits of the 
labor of the intellect of man within the domain of positive science is 
so absolutely characteristic of all past and present intellectual effort 
that it is impossible for the unprejudiced and capable observer to 
escape from the conviction that such is the ultimate goal of all rational 
intellectual activity. In illustration of the impossibility of super- 
naturalism constituting anything but a temporary and utterly irrational 
foundation for any province of either general or sexual morality it 
may be pointed out that the scope of prayer to God is consciously or 
unconsciously, but none the less necessarily, limited by the knowledge 
of the individual of natural laws or the uniformities of phenomena. 
For example, it is to be presumed—‘‘ now that the age of miracles is 
past ”’—that not even the devout Christian, outside the ranks of the 
salvation army or the lunatic asylum, would dream of praying to God 
to prevent an eclipse or maintain the relation existing between that 
portion of the earth’s surface upon which he himself was situated, 
and the sun, so that the light of noontide might continue beyond its 
natural limits. Of course it would not now be necessary for him to 
pray that the sun might stand still, as it may be charitably hoped or 
supposed that God has by this time at all events a clear recognition of 
the relation subsisting between the separate parts of the universe 
which he created himself, even though his knowledge was somewhat 
imperfect in the time of Joshua. Why would not the devout Christian 
do this? Simply because he can have no possible belief in the viola- 
tion of natural law or the disturbance of the uniformities of phzeno- 
mena. Is it not therefore necessarily to be believed that just in 
proportion as the domain of the knowledge of the individual of 
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natural law increases, so the scope or limit of the domain of prayer, 
and equally the conviction as to the possibility of supernatural inter- 
ference, decreases. Again, if the devout Christian clearly recognises 
the utter futility of prayer, and the impossibility of supernatural 
interference as a disturbing influence in regard to the operation of 
such natural laws or uniformities in the relation of phenomena with 
which he may be acquainted, how can he for one moment suppose that 
by virtue of his ignorance of any or all other natural laws or invariable 
sequences, prayer or supernatural interference will bring about the 
disturbance of those uniformities in the relation of phenomena which 
are unknown to him? Does it not therefore strictly follow that it is the 
highest duty of man to endeavor to discover and thoroughly elucidate 
those natural laws or invariable sequences which govern his being, 
and upon the due understanding of which his righteous happiness 
can alone be founded? Is it not equally clear that these laws cannot 
be violated, however they may be disregarded or unrecognised ; and 
that to base any system or morality upon any other foundation than 
the knowledge of natural law or positive science, or institute human 
ordinances in disregard of or in opposition thereto, is to attempt the 
impossible, and can only result in engaging humanity in a senseless, 
hopeless, and criminal struggle against the inevitable and inviolable 
conditions of existence. We affirm that Christianity in relation to 
sexual morality has done this, and that the essential evil and in- 
herent weakness of the whole system of modern morality is that it 
is thus founded upon supernaturalism and not upon nature, upon 
dogma and not upon knowledge, its aim and purpose being, forsooth, 
to mortify the flesh and purify the spirit. As well might we speak 
of the extinction of the sun and consequent intensification of light. 
Claiming our homage on the ground of supposed divine inspiration, 
and yet so obviously fashioned by men wholly ignorant of man’s 
nature, it is taught to-day by those whose ignorance at least equals 
that of its founders, and is in most cases more criminal, because less 
necessarily real, than of old. That this is especially true of modern 
morality in its relation to sex no unprejudiced observer will deny; 
and until the whole process above indicated is reversed, and we 
formulate our moral doctrines and ideas in the terms dictated solely 
by science and experience, and teach them by the mouths of those 
who have carefully and consistently studied the whole nature of man 
from a scientific and therefore purely natural standpoint—in fact, until 
we fully recognise that utilitarianism is the sole basis of all morality, 
and that there is nothing beyond, above, or outside of nature, so long 
shall we render a beneficent system of sexual morality unattainable 
and impossible. 

It will probably be granted that many important aspects, both of 
modern law and ethics, are diametrically opposed to much of the 
teaching embodied in both the Old and New Testaments. That the 
Church, or whatever phase of supernaturalism has been in the ascen- 
dant, has bitterly opposed and denounced all change by means of 
which such opposition has become established, is a matter of the most 
obvious historical fact ; and no amount of verbal ingenuity on the part 
of modern professional mystery-men can distort or destroy the fact 
that these tardy modifications have been accomplished in the truest 
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interests of humanity, and remain as stumbling-blocks to the further 
inculcation of that teaching claimed by themselves as divine. We are 
not further concerned with this interested form of opposition, clearly re- 
cognising as we do that it is inevitable so long as sacerdotal parasitism 
exists and there are industrious fools enough to fill the coffers of these 
priestly knaves, who wave their owl-like pinions over men’s heads, in 
the vain hope of subduing the light which is ever streaming forth 
from the throne of the giant intellect of a loftier humanity, and which 
shall ere long brighten into a noontide glory where the cowl, the 
chain, and the sceptre shall be but envious relics of a slavery which 
is gone—glimmering through the mist of evil things that were. 

This conflict between the Christian Scriptures and the laws of 
modern society, sometimes professedly based thereon, would be most 
curious did we not remember the unfortunate position in which the 
adherents of civilised supernaturalism are placed with regard to these 
very Scriptures whose divine origin they are bound by a dominant 
creed to uphold. The lie is probably as obvious to themselves as it is 
tothe rationalist, but modern society—itself an atrociousfraud—forgives 
the lie in return for a nominal subservience, which is all that is now 
required. That which we would ask of the supernaturalist, in view of 
the contradiction which has been pointed out, is: By what means can 
he substantiate the moral infallibility of his basis, which human ex- 
perience has proved to be practically evil and consequently modified ; 
or how justify the restriction of the process in which he has himself, 
in common with the rest of a supernaturalist society, concurred ; the 
limitation of an authority which he claims as divine, and the formula- 
tion of principles in actual conflict therewith? That which we would 
insist upon, is that this lamentable exhibition of unscrupulous fraud 
emphasises most strongly a reasonable contention, viz., the inevitable 
decrease of the supernatural during its passage towards extinction ; 
the inexorable increase of the positive during its passage towards 
fulfilment. 

No word ever uttered by the lips of man has been more abused 
than the term moral. That which has been esteemed as highly moral 
in one age and amongst one race of people has been stigmatised as 
deeply immoral in another age and amongst another race of people; 
and yet this contradiction has prevailed quite outside the domain of 
conscious falsehood or prevarication. The reason is not far to seek. 
As has been above pointed out, every province of the activity of 
the human understanding tends to pass through three phases: (1) 
the supernatural; (2) the metaphysical or abstract ; (3) the positive 
or scientific. We might even go further and affirm a certain order in 
this progression in strict conformity with the ascertained details of 
evolution. We know that of all sciences mathematics is probably the 
most clearly marked off as having reached its ultimate goal, the 
positive or scientific ; and that sociology beyond all others still lingers 
within the darkness and mystery of the supernatural. It is even more 
obvious that of all conditions embodied within the study of sociology, 
the moral, as it is termed, is most hopelessly enslaved by the curse of 
supernaturalism. A curse, because many of us at least are no longer 
in such an embryonic state as to render it a necessary coneomitant of 
our existence. A curse, because when eyes can see the light, and limbs 
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are strong in the majesty of conscious liberty and wisdom, their 
owners are dragged back into the darkness and dungeons of ignorance 
and slavish superstition, in the name of one or other of the countless 
deities which have been projected in the first instance from the fearful 
brain of some barbarous savage, there to toil thanklessly and well-nigh 
hopelessly for the ultimate emancipation of their would-be gaolers. 

It cannot be too clearly recognised that the evolution of the 
organism, whether it be the social or the individual, must continue, or 
that the process involving ultimate dissolution must ensue. The 
further and higher organisation of society must proceed in accord- 
ance with the law of mental evolution, for along these lines alone is it 
possible. Surely it cannot be denied, even by the more thoughtful— 
if such there be—of the adherents of supernaturalism that the happiness 
both of the individual and the society—inseparable in consideration as 
we contend they are—is in direct proportion to the positive knowledge 
possessed by man at any given period. If such is not the case, how 
comes it that we are continually revolted by the frantic efforts of an 
unscrupulous priesthood to square their ancient fables with every 
acquisition of positive or scientific knowledge, or if this is to them 
entirely impossible, to rob humanity at large of the blessings involved 
in the extension of the fruits of that knowledge, to the lives and 
surroundings of the ignorant, who by virtue of that ignorance are 
more readily dominated by themselves. Does it not in like manner 
show that they themselves, whether rationally or instinctively, 
recognise this fact, and clearly apprehend that their power is wisely 
expended in perpetuating a darkness sacred to themselves; that their 
ingenuity is wisely directed if they can but persuade their multi- 
tudinous dupes that it is somehow possible to reconcile the popular 
grasp of some addition to the positive or scientific with the tenets of a 
creed upon which their livelihood as priests depends? But, on the 
other hand, this process of constant reconciliation involves as constant 
attenuation, and, alas for themselves, the robustness or elasticity of 
their doctrines is scarcely infinite; the end must and does come, how- 
ever they may seek to retard it. 

The ultimate attainment of happiness is the only goal to which it 
is possible to direct human effort. Even the martydom of man by his 
fellow dupes as a supernaturalist is but an epitome of the insistance of 
financial speculation tending towards this end; and in each instance, 
no doubt, fairly represented according to the understanding of the 
martyr a profitable investment. He believed, in fact, that a mighty 
and eternal interest would be allowed in another world on the capital 
sum embodied in his temporary misery in this. It can only remain 
for us to regret that his expectations were probably never realised ; his 
dividends never forthcoming. 

A system of morality can only continue to exist by virtue of 
an implied recognition that the attainment of happiness is its only 
purpose. As the knowledge of natural law regulating the conditions 
essential to that happiness increases more and more, within the 
domain of the positive, the supernatural or metaphysical, or abstract, 
in this relation gradually ceases to be. A further relegation thereto 
will be, as now, reversion to a former type, tending towards degra- 
dation and ultimate dissolution. One of the heaviest indictments that 
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can be drawn up against supernaturalism is that its influence has 
continued to exist long after it has in itself ceased to be justified as a 
condition coincident with the results of natural law; and, being thus 
morbid or unnatural, as it were, has diverted the most powerful 
energies of mankind from their righteous channel. It has not, in 
fact, owing to the fraudulent interests vested in its morbid main- 
tenance, provided for or allowed the due emancipation of those who 
have outgrown its limits as a natural condition. Nay, more, it has 
bitterly opposed by every penalty a devilish ingenuity could devise 
or an unscrupulous power execute, all freedom and liberty of thought 
and expression on the part of those who have righteously repudiated 
its claims. Hence we have two systems of thought with reference to 
matters moral, entirely incompatible in themselves and in absolute 
conflict with each other, attempting to exist side by side; the one rest- 
ing on the exploded dogmas of supernaturalism, the other based upon 
the unassailable results of human experience and positive knowledge. 
The one system including within its limits the indifferent and ignorant 
and superstitious masses of mankind, together with a host of fraudulent 
persons whose very existence and profits are based thereon, and who 
know full well that with the death and disappearance of the lie of 
supernaturalism will vanish the present possession and future possi- 
bility of their ill-gotten gains. The other including within its limits 
the few who, whilst pitying the ignorance of the masses and nobly 
laboring for their enlightenment and freedom, boldly impugn the 
whole lie of modern society, based as it is upon the corner-stone of 
supernatural falsehood. The result cannot be doubted. Super- 
naturalism has received its death-blow, and must succumb to the 
passionless labor of science. It is no longer a possible basis for true 
morality. And yet in its dying agonies it is as evil as in its pristine 
vigor, and its well-nigh expended energies are still devoted to the 
prolongation of human misery in common with its own, and to the 
infliction of those penalties upon its executioners which all history 
proves to have been so intimately bound up with its whole existence. 
How is it, we may ask, if it be conceded that the immediate 
or remote attainment of happiness is the purpose of all morality, 
that the result of those systems hitherto has fallen so far short of 
that which has been desired? Primarily, because the natural laws 
governing the being of man have not been understood, or, being 
understood, have been ignored, the knowledge thus possessed being 
suppressed and excluded by the morbid survival of the supernatural 
element. Secondarily, because the constant tendency among the 
masses of mankind, in which the ignorant element largely predomi- 
nates, together with the force of heredity, is to revert to a former 
type and seek happiness as an immediate result, in direct violation 
of the little positive knowledge possessed, which, being thus over- 
borne, sometimes by mere sentiment, sometimes by actual crime, the 
result of a mental condition which is purely pathological becomes at 
length habitually ignored. Tertiarily, and lastly, because selfish and 
purely individualistic forces have hitherto been the mainspring of all 
society. By selfish and individualistic we mean forces which have 
not been directed towards a common end, the happiness of the 
many in contradistinction to the happiness of the few. If good has 
24 
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resulted, and without doubt this cannot be denied, it has been merely 
subsidiary and incomplete, and it has been almost invariably associated 
with measureless evil. This anarchy and disorganisation of human 
effort must cease, the ultimate integration of human energy must ensue, 
if the highest goals of evolution are ever to be won. Man has without 
doubt reached the pinnacle of power so far as organic existence is 
concerned, and he owes the altitude of his position to the undisputed 
fact that he is and has been the most accomplished and successful 
murderer on record. Whether he spends his energies on the brutes 
or upon his fellow-creatures, the result is invariable: he is pre- 
eminently successful. 

The struggle for existence has indeed resulted in the survival of 
fittest, but, we ask: the fittest for what? The fittest for a world in 
which the power of unscrupulous fraud and violence clothed in the 
garb of piety, hidden under a perverted expediency, or naked as the 
assassin’s dagger, as it may be, reigns supreme; where the magni- 
tude of criminal misdeeds is the surest passport to worldly elevation. 
What European nation is there to-day, whose greatness and power are 
not solely estimated by the manifest ability to shed blood? Is not 
the position of each, in direct proportion to its elevation amongst its 
fellows, consolidated and cemented upon the broad plains of human 
death and anguish, having uprisen by means of countless slaughters ? 
Has not the harvest of its power been fertilised with human gore 
and ripened in the lurid flame of hellish battle? That this wholesale 
murder has been invariably enacted with the express blessings and 
sanction of supernaturalism may be unhesitatingly affirmed. In any 
given conflict the ears of God are perpetually assailed by the prayers 
and supplications of the professional mystery-men on both sides, and 
after the successful slaughter of thousands, even whilst their bloody 
corpses still encumber the earth, the psalm of thanksgiving is duly 
raised to the ferocious deity who is supposed to have presided over 
the horrible butchery. And this is the morality (!) which is to inau- 
gurate the regene: :tion of earth and give to man that happiness which 
has been denied through countless ages. What a ghastly mockery 
to all righteous aspiration. The glare of an eternal hell becomes no 
longer inconceivable, for it is the fitting counterpart of the tortured 
realms of earth. 

Thus in the natural world physical force disposes of the righteous- 
ness of all claims and the power to do violence constitutes the only 
safeguard of empire—by the “grace of God”. Defenders of the 
faith usurp the throne of truth, and golden crowns sit lightly over 
the brows of those whose feet are on the prostrate form of all humanity. 
God’s blessing rests upon them till the curse of man redeems the evil 
which the Gods have done: till violence expends itself and overthrows 
that which it rests upon. Within the limits of the inward organisa- 
tion of nations, even as in the outward relations which they bear to 
each other, force none the less real and unrighteous determines the 
relative conditions of all things. The existence of huge standing 
armies by which millions of the ablest of citizens are divorced from 
all productive labor is not alone the bulwark of thrones. Together 
with a system of police equally destructive of productive labor, and 
a huge array of cumbersome and hopelessly entangled legislation 
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with its countless hordes of official parasites—a legislation, the prin- 
ciples of which, like those of its supernatural foundation, are always 
indiscriminately repressive rather than educative—it is demanded by 
a capitalistic condition of society. Humanity is thus defrauded to 
maintain its own diseases, and to render possible their perpetuation to 
generations which are yet unborn. The adherents of Christian super- 
naturalism have probably never realised how admirably adapted are 
the principles of their creed to establish and uphold any given system 
of tyranny and oppression. Neither are we inclined to credit the 
supposititious founders of that creed with a similar recognition of its 
ingeniously fraudulent capabilities in such a relation. But that these 
capabilities have been recognised and successfully made use of by 
those of greater penetration and insight cannot be denied. Modern 
slavery, the abolition of which has hitherto been merely nominal, will 
never cease to be so long as its supernaturalistic basis and justification 
exist. Man will never cease to prostrate himself before his fellow 
until he ceases to do so before God. The chains of earth are forged 
in heaven, and monarchs by the grace of God defend the faith on 
which their thrones are based; but the kingdom of earth shall prevail 
against the kingdom of heaven and the throne of God perish before 
the light which ever breaks athwart the threshold of the unknown. 
The very essence of all supernaturalistic morality is that it is based 
upon extraneous force and intimidation; its sole arbitrament is that of 
violence. It sets up forces without the organism rather than institut- 
ing and encouraging the development from within. ‘The personifica- 
tion of these forces taxes heavily the most fertile of imaginations, 
though the process involved scarcely obscures the fact that they are 
usually the embodiments of all the barbarous misdeeds of bygone 
ages. The Lord of hosts is still a man of war, and the God of battles 
is still the mental reflex of the barbarous and bloodthirsty Jewish 
savage, in spite of the ingenious efforts which have been verbally 
expended on his behalf in view of rapidly growing human sensibilities, 
the result of the progress of positive knowledge. We have only to 
drag him forth from the cloud of meaningless phrases and impossible 
attributes in which his modern votaries have well nigh smothered 
him, and we behold in all its hideous enormity the picture of an 
almighty and irresponsible fiend, torturing, cursing, and destroying 
all sentient beings. When national misdeeds are still to be wrought 
men go to him as heretofore for the warrant: prayer precedes the 
sacrifice as of old, and thanksgiving announces the successful accom- 
plishment of bloody deeds. Violence, however, expresses itself in 
many ways apart from the use of the implements of immediate murder, 
and reputations are, at least, more safely slain than persons. Within 
the society in many relations, at all events, various phases of violence 
and intimidation have gradually replaced that which may be spoken of 
as the primary or purely physical. But on the other hand, the 
continual and unconscious divorce of any province of human responsi- 
bility from the immediate influence of the supernatural can only 
change the form of violence; it cannot render its special and modified 
application impossible so long as its primary justification, an irrespon- 
sible and supernatural element, continues to exist as the dominant, 
factor in general. 
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In contra-distinction to the supernatural, or ignorant, with its 
method of violence, intimidation, and repression, the positive system 
of morality is based solely on the understanding and recognition of 
natural law. It becomes possible in proportion as knowledge replaces 
belief. To investigate, recognise, and educate, comprise its method. 
Its pleasures are the natural; its penalties the unavoidable. It tells 
us that by far the greater part, if not the whole, of the present misery 
of life is removable. That the day shall dawn upon earth when it 
shall be an infamous libel to say that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward. It affirms that his sorrows are due to his ignorance 
in the past of the natural laws which govern his being ; and that their 
perpetuation is the result of the continued subjugation of the positive 
at the bidding of a morbid supernaturalism, which has no further 
excuse to offer for its present existence than the force of mere habit 
and the influence of heredity. The absolute contradiction and utter 
incompatibility of these two systems are obvious. The ultimate triumph 
of the positive, or the dissolution of society, is inevitable. Upon the exist- 
ence of this contradiction are based the well-nigh infinite falsehood and 
fraud of modern society. Man has been variously defined, and amongst 
other designations he has been spoken of as a worshipping animal. 
Just in proportion as this is true has he become a lying animal, 
and his exploits in this relation do not disgrace the supreme throne of 
falsehood upon which still sits the almighty lie of Christian super- 
naturalism. 

The righteous evolution of society, that is, the process which shall 
result in the most complete and widely reaching human happiness, 
becomes impossible in proportion as freedom of thought and honest 
expression are restricted and disabled. Truth has nothing to fear 
from the most searching inquiry, and craves not reverence on credit. 
Its impassive soul heeds not the scorn of fools nor the perversion of 
villains; neither does it consider the terrors of priestly dupes. 
Immovable, impregnable, and indestructible, it stands now as of old 
and for ever. 

It would appear almost absurd that it should be necessary to insist 
that there cannot be two kinds of truth, but that it is the most obvious 
possible of inferences, drawn from the present aspect of society, that 
some such dual disposition is insisted upon by the supernaturalistic 
sections of mankind. The more ignorant unhesitatingly affirm this 
dualism, and are at least more consistent than their wiser and unscru- 
pulous fellow-believers, whose efforts are directed towards the recon- 
ciliation of the supernatural with the positive or scientific, even at the 
same time that they insist upon the difference and distinction. It 
would appear wondrous strange did we not know of the inherent 
falsehood and inevitable self-stultification which supernaturalism 

induces, that that which is looked upon as supreme, 7.¢., the super- 
natural, should always be ultimately subordinated to the positive, or 
that which is looked wpon as dependent or proceeding: that this 
ingenious process and attempted reconciliation should always result 
in the modification of the supernatural in obedience to the positive 
and never vice versd. If this process is pushed to its logical conclusion, 
as it inevitably will be, it must ultimately result in the annihilation of 
the supernatural. Even if the name were to survive, it would have 
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lost all recognition as a potential factor in any given relation. At the 
same time, it may be safely predicted that the nominal reign of God 
will be as brief as that of earthly monarchs who have ceased to 
govern, and whose thrones still encumber the earth with their 
presence, mocking the righteous pretensions, and emphasising the 
glaring inconsistencies, of modern society. 

Just as it is impossible for there to be two kinds of truth, so it is 
equally impossible for there to be two kinds of morality, for morality 
is the highest development of truth. ‘There never was a time in the 
history of either man or God when slavery and theft and rape were 
moral; when sacrifice of inoffensive animals—aye, and human beings 
too—was equitable; and wholesale murder to be justified. It is an 
appalling lie to say so in spite of all the supposititious inspirations of 
God, or the miserable explanation rendered necessary by the atrocious 
fables of Jewish savages, to the contrary. We know now that when 
the ferocity and barbarism of man exceeded that of the tiger, such 
things were inevitable, and we are only shocked and disgusted when 
it is affirmed that these crimes could be committed under the immediate 
guidance, and by virtue of the express command, of a righteous deity. 
When we hear it affirmed that there is an unchangeable and eternal 
God (whatever the word may be supposed to mean) of infinite power, 
justice, mercy, and truth; when we remember the fable of the 
damnation-trap of Eden and the senseless cursing of the whole 
creation because of the theft of an apple; the early destruction of the 
world of life by drowning and its final annihilation by the flames— 
not of hell, but of heaven; when we recollect the passionate ravings, 
the jealousies, the insuperable difficulties, the repentance and ultimate 
tortures of this paragon of omnipotent and immaculate virtue in order 
to appease his insatiable thirst for blood, wrongly described as a sense 
of justice; we may well despair of the possibility of human happiness 
and morality as ever emanating from such a source. If Christianity 
had but made its hell as imaginary and unreal as its impossible and 
ridiculous heaven, it would have deserved better at our hands; but it 
has brought hell upon earth, and in this life, alas, prematurely 
damned in the true sense of the term the whole of mankind. Not 
only has it miserably distorted and perverted the energies and dispo- 
sitions of those who have been idiotic enough to defer to its claims, 
its separate sections having cruelly and relentlessly murdered and 
tortured each other at the stake and on the rack in the darkness 
of the dungeon and in the open light of day, according to the oppor- 
tunities afforded them ; but having meted out a similar fate to those 
who have righteously repudiated its authority and taken away every 
excuse for its continued existence, now that it has no longer the power 
to murder, its evil energies are still directed towards the infliction of 
such disabilities and injustice, such limitation of liberty and happi- 
ness, as only an unscrupulous ingenuity could devise or a malignant 
power execute. The Christian phase of supernaturalism has always 
been the bitter foe of liberty, whether of mind or tongue or pen. 
It has caused more wars and bloodshed, more national and indi- 
vidual misery, than every other influence which has been at work 
in past ages. Invariably on the side of the tyrant and the oppressor, 
% has been the bitter foe of knowledge, the malignant destroyer of 
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even the bare possibility of natural healthful human happiness. Its 
advent was the herald of the Dark Ages of the world’s history ; and 
from the Reformation, when it received its first deadly wound, unto 
to-day, its infliction of evil has only been limited by its powerless- 
ness. That lifeless and feeble expression of modern supernaturalism, 
devoid of all consistence or rational foundation, the United Church of 
England—a Nonconformist of some three hundred years old—is simply 
the result of a desire to render the conflict of religion and science, or 
positive knowledge, somewhat less glaring in its startling accentua- 
tion. The countless dissentions and brawls which are farcicelly 
characteristic of its ‘‘ union” are the inexorable result of that tiny 
ray of light which crept into the darkness of the domain of super- 
naturalism at the Reformation. With wars around its fireless 
altars, with a hungry nation clamoring for its ill-gotten gains, and 
with the passionless labor of science slowly destroying for ever its 
tottering walls, the “‘ark of God”, made manifest by the State, is 
little likely to ride tranquilly upon the waters much longer. The 
childish comedy of Ritualism, together with the vulgar farce of Dissent, 
are but the senseless precursors of impending tragedy. There is no 
safe refuge for the supernaturalist save in the hopeless embrace of 
Roman Catholicism, over whose gloomy portals is written the mon- 
strous dogma of Infallibility; and within whose unholy precincts that 
most glorious attribute of man, his God-like reason, lies chained and 
dead, its lofty music still for ever at the bidding of a priest. 

Thus are the issues set before thee: choose thou, O man, betwixt 
them, nor longer hang ’twixt earth and heaven, the sport of every idle 
breath that trembles forth over the vast expanse of life. On thy right 
hand stands positive knowledge in the light of day, courting thine 
earnest gaze in conscious integrity and unassailable truth. Upon thy 
left crouches supernaturalism in the shadow of an endless night: its 
leaden fingers close thine eyelids down: it damns thee if thou look’st 
upon it; and through a dungeon’s portals drags its heavy chains 
within. Wilt thou breathe the free air of earth, and laugh in sun- 
shine, or hie thee within yon cell to pray and weep? Two paths await 
thy step; along the one, knowledge, liberty, morality, happiness : 
along the other, God, slavery, crime, and hell! 

Percy Mactocutiy. 
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‘“*Goop Lord o’ massy! if I haint jest abaout clean tuckered aout!” 
Mrs. Purington gasped, exhaling a long-drawn sigh as she dropped 
her portly person into a creaking splint-bottom chair in her own 
kitchen, then flopped her sun-bonnet into her short lap, and stroked 
the hair back with both hands from her heated brow. ‘Whew! ’f 
*t aint hot, jest a roastin’, bilip’ hot! Huldy, reach me a dipper 0” 
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water, won’t ye; I’m e’en a’most choked. I sot that ere pitcher 0’ 
emptin’s on the winder stool; you ta’ keer on em, won’t ye.” Huldah 
brought her mother a quart dipper full of cool water from the pump, 
that with its dolorous squeaks and hollow groans always reminded 
her now of last year’s Thanksgiving day. 

‘‘Lord o’ massy! I b’lieve I be roasted”, Mrs. Purington exclaimed, 
regarding her scarlet reflexion in the bright interior of the tin dipper, 
after she had taken a long draught. ‘‘ Wal,” she said, after resting 
the dipper on her knee, and wiping her face with a corner of her 
apron, “I’ve ben all ’raound Robin Hood’s barn tu borry them 
emptin’s. Fust I went tu Joel’s, though I might h’a knowned better’n 
tu, for Jemimy she allers uses milk risin’; iis’able flat-tasted bread 
it makes tu. Ketch me a makin’ bread wi’ milk risin’! Then arter 
I'd sot an’ talked wi’ Jemimy a spell—Joel, he’s got a consarn a work- 
in’ on his mind, an’ he’s a goin’ off on a preachin’ taower jes’ ’s soon 
’s they get through hayin’. Shouldn’t wonder a mite ’f he did afore 
if the weather happens tu come on ketchin’; n’ like’s not ’t will, for 
dog days haint over yit, an’ nob’dy never knows what the weather’s a 
goin’ t’ be in dog days. The idear o’ goin’ shoolin’ off ’wi one o’ his 
consarns leavin’ ’n’ her an them child’n an’ the farm tu ’tend tu’! 
Ketch me a marryin’ a Quaker, ’at’s allus lierble tu be took with a 
consarn! Arter I sat an’ talked wi’ Jemimy a spell I went on tu 
Briggses; but Miss’ Briggs she haint got nothin’ but yeast-cakes, an’ 
T haint uster usin’ them. So arter I’d sot an’ rested me a spell—she’s 
got a new quilt on the frames—pretty time o’ year tu be a quiltin’— 
sunflower patch work it is, an’ “ll look e’nsid’able scrumptious when 
’t ’s done. I went on tu Hillses’ an’ Miss’ Hill she’d jest sot a mess 
tu workin’ ’n’ so she hedn’t got none. Jozeff he’s a hayin’ on ’t, arter 
his fashion! Then I went along over to Uncle Lisher’s, an’ there 
I made aout tu git me some emptin’s. Uncle Lisher he’s jes’ fairly 
got tu hayin’ on ’t, haint ben begun more’n tew three days. Tom 
Hamilton he’s a helpin’ on him—payin’ up his shoemakin’ like’s not. 
They’ve just hed a letter fm George aout the ’Hio. Says crops 
is looking well in the ’Hio, an’ he’s a duin’ well, an’ wants ’em both 
to come aout there an’ live “long wi’ him. I don’t scasely b’lieve they 
ever will, but I do’ know. They’re a getting ’long in years, an’ it’s a 
turrible ways off. Why, that letter was wrote the last o’ June or 
fo’part o’ July, an’ here it is the middle of August! Wal,” taking 
another draught from the dipper, and making slow preparations to 
rise, ‘‘we’ve got us some emptin’s to start with, an’ naow we’ve got 
tu set tu work an’ make some. Hope yer father won’t tip over the 
pot agin, pokin’ raound in the suller. You’ve skum the milk, I 
s’pose, an’ got the pans washed an’ scalded ?” 

“Yes,” Huldah answered from the sink, where she stood washing 
and peeling potatoes. 

‘“You be dreffle mumpin’ this summer,” said her mother after 
waiting a little for her to speak further. “It’s jest yis an’ no with 
ye, an’ ye never laugh ner sing a mite ’s ye uster. I b’lieve I'd orter 
steep up some boneset an’ hev ye take some; J b’lieve yer stomerk ’s 
acuten order.” 

“Why, mother, I’m jest as tough as a bear,” Huldah declared, 
blushing and making a brave effort to laugh; she could not help 
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smiling at the thought of boneset as a remedy for her ill—heartsease 
would be more to the purpose it seemed to her. 

‘It is a turrible job tu fix them ol’ pertaters fit for cookin’,” said 
Mrs. Purington, now apparently just noticing her daughter’s occu- 
pation. ‘‘Seem’s ’ough we’d ort tu hev some new ones by this time. 
Wonder ’f yer father ’s dug int’ any hills tu see? Where’s Sis?” 
she asked, after looking thoughtfully at Huldah and the potatoes 
as she went to hang the dipper and sunbonnet on their respective 
nails, ‘‘I haint seen ner hearn nothin’ on her sen I come in”. It 
was indeed noticeable that the six-year-old pet of the household had 
not even in so short a time in a wakeful forenoon in some way made 
her whereabouts known, and her mother wondered now with a maternal 
qualm of conscience that she had not sooner remarked the absence of 
the child’s voice, talking to herself, or asking endless unanswerable 
questions, or singing her rag doll to imaginary sleep. She suddenly 
realised how still it was, that there was no sound in the kitchen but 
the buzzing of the flies, the ticking of the clock and the fluttering 
splash and chip, chip of the potato washing and paring, and that from 
outdoors came no sound but the lazy “crating” of the hens, the 
dolorous mixture of peep and cluck wherewith the half-grown chickens 
expressed their contentment, the dry clap of a locust’s wings followed 
by his long, shrill cry when he had lighted in the chip-littered yard, 
and from further off the faint ringing of the mower’s whetted scythes. 

“Why,” said Huldah, coming with a start out of a maze of 
troubled thoughts, “she was a tewin’ ’round an’ a pesterin’ me half 
tu death ’baout this an’ that she wanted t’ du, an’ at last I gi’ ’n her 
her little baskit ’at—’at she thinks so much on, an’ tol’ her she might 
gwup in the stump lot a blackbaryin’ a spell. I tol’ her she mustn’t 
gwaout o’ sight o’ the haouse.” 

‘‘ Wal,” Mrs. Purington said, looking out toward the hills, “I 
guess you hed’nt orter let her. I d’ know’s she’d orter gwup there 
’lone. She’d better ben a watchin’ the ol’ hen turkey an’ her young 
uns. If they git up tu the aidge of the woods the foxes ‘ll ketch 
every identical one on ’em. O dear me suz! Seems ’s ’ough the 
pleggid foxes hed ort tu git some scaser, wi’ Sam Lovel an’ mongst 
7em a huntin’ an’ a haounin’ on ’em half the year; but they don’t. 
Seems ’s ough that young un ort tu be some’eres in sight er a comin’ 
hum by this time. Haow long’s she ben gone?” 

“‘She’s ben gone,” Huldah answered, looking at the clock—‘‘ why, 
it’s most an hour an’ a half! Mother, ’f you'll put the pertaters in 
the kittle, Yl go an’ git her. ’F I don’t git back soon ’nough, 
the pork’s all cut an’ in the fryin’ pan ready for fresh’nin’.” So 
putting on her sun bonnet she went out, her mother following to the 
door to say, ‘jes’ ’s like ’s not she’s over in the medder ’long wi’ yer 
father ’n’ the rest on’em”. With this hope Huldah went out toward 
the meadow till she could see her father and the two hired men swing- 
ing their scythes with even strokes, but there was no little sister there, 
and she went on quickly, crossing the brook where its summer- 
shrunken current wimpled among the stones in the shade of a thicket 
of young firs. She saw a print of a small shoe in the soft gravel, half 
filled, and pointing toward the berry lot. Surely, she thought, she 
must soon find her now, and listened a moment with the expectation 
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of hearing the child prattling to herself or rustling among the bushes. 
But she heard nothing but the hum of insects, the chirp of crickets 
and an occasional bird note, and calling, got no answer. But she 
must see her presently, for it was impossible to keep out of sight in 
the field that the axe had swept all tree growth from only two years 
ago. But when she entered it after beating along its lower edge for 
a while, she was surprised to see how tall the sprouts and bushes had 
grown since she had last been there. It now seemed hopeless enough 
to look here for one grown to full stature, much more so to find a 
child whose head would be overtopped by the lowest of the blackberry 
brambles that reared themselves with rampant growth about every 
blackened stump and log heap. 

Perhaps Polly had fallen asleep on some inviting bed of moss by 
the brook. Nothing was likelier, and it was strange she had not 
sooner thought of it. Returning, she followed all the turns of the 
little watercourse along the border of the stump lot, but saw no living 
thing she cared to know; nothing but a scared trout flashing across 
the shadows of a pool; heard nothing but the warning cry of a mother 
partridge and the startling whir of wing when the old bird and her 
well-grown brood burst away in brief flight, and then the lisping call 
that gathered the scattered family. Why would not her little chick 
of a sister hear and answer her call? Huldah went back into the 
brush and swiftly threaded the maze of cowpaths, and with laborious 
climbing gained the tops of the tallest stumps, whose height showed 
how deep the snow was when the trees were felled, and scanned all 
the thickets she could overlook, always hoping to see somewhere 
among the tangle of stalks and leafage the little pink sun-bonnet 
moving about. Once she thought she had surely caught sight of 
it, but on approach it proved to be only the full-flowered spike of a 
willow-herb nodding to the breeze or bending under the shifting 
weight of the bees. She called loudly and often, but was answered 
only by the mewing of a catbird that flitted near, yet unseen in the 
thickets, and by the sudden jangle of a cowbell as its startled wearer 
crashed away through the brush. Sometimes the mysterious murmurs 
of the forest would fool her ear for a moment; then when she listened 
they seemed to come from everywhere and could be located nowhere. 
One moment she was so vexed and impatient that if she had come 
upon the little wanderer her first impulse would have been to give her 
a scolding; the next she was choking with a swelling ache of dread 
that she would have given the world to have been cured by a sight of 
the yellow-polled pet and tease, whom if she might but find alive and 
well she would never scold again. So she hurried on in her fruitless 
search till she came to the upper end of the half-cleared field, where 
the lofty branches of the great trees linteled the doorway of the 
ancient forest, whose depths and darkness and mystery she feared, 
but would dare to enter if there was one promised chance of her find- 
ing the lost child there. Yes, lost. The fact with all its terrible 
possibilities forced itself upon her, and horrible visions floated in 
swiftly returning procession before her misty eyes of the little form 
lying dead at the foot of a precipice, or drowned in a brook pool, or 
torn by wild beasts, or at best stumbling blindly onward in a craze of 
fright perhaps to a worse death by starvation and terror. It would 
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be only a waste of precious time for her to go into the woods; there- 
was nothing for her to do but to hasten home and rouse the neighbor- 
hood for the search. She mounted a great boulder for one more 
unrewarded look, and to make another unanswered call. She could 
see her home basking in the August sun with such a restful air as if 
it was never to shelter the sorrow that was soon to enter it; and a 
wood thrush filled the cloisters of the woods with his sweet chime of 
silver bells as if there was naught but peace and happiness there. 
Huldah was no saint, and she felt an angry resentment of this mockery 
of her trouble. She could have wrung the thrush’s neck to end the 
song so ill attuned to her feelings, and it would have been a slight 
relief to see some token of disturbance about the house, though it 
would not have quieted her self-reproach. If this wrathful feeling 
had not been overpowered by the stronger emotion of grief before she 
reached home, it might have been somewhat appeased by the per- 
vading air of anxiety that brooded over the household. Her father, 
watching for her as he smoked his after-dinner pipe, came out to 
meet her, questioning her with a troubled face. She only halted to 
say in a choked voice, ‘‘Oh, father, she’s lost! Hurry, an’ raout aout 
everybody!” and answered the inquiring look of the hired men who 
stopped their meditative whittling and arose from the doorstep at her 
approach, with, ‘ Polly’s lost! Go an’ tell ’em all tu come an’ help 
find her!” Her mother, meeting her at the door, heard this, and 
retreating to the nearest chair, sat down, spreading a helpless hand 
on either knee. ‘‘O dear me suz! Huldy, I don’t see haow on airth 
you ever, ever come tu let her go!” 

‘‘Q mother, don’t! Is the’ any tea left? I’m a chokin’, an’ 
tuckered.”” She poured out a cupful from the teapot, swallowed it 
at a draught, and went quickly out. ‘I’m a goin’ tu Joel’s an Solon’s 
an’ Hillses’, an’ that way ’s fur’s I can tu tell ’em’’, she said to her 
father, who was hurriedly consulting with the men. ‘‘ You an’ John 
an’ Lije go t’ other ways. I searched and hollered all over the stump 
lot, an’ never seen nothin’ on her but her track where she crossed the 
brook, a goin’”’, and she hastened down the road. 

“Thee don’t say so!” Jemima Bartlett said, her placid face full of 
pity when Huldah briefly told her errand. ‘The poor little precious! 
Pll call the men folks right off up aouten the medder. They’ll come 
tu rights when they hear the horn. Thee ’d better come in an’ sed 
daown an’ rest thee a spell, thee does look so beat aout, poor child.” 

But Huldah sped on while the blasts of the conch shell were echo- 
ing from the hills, and when she looked back as she turned into Solon 
Briggs’s yard, she saw Joel and his hired man trudging along the 
road toward her home. 

Solon happened to be mending his ‘‘hay-riggin’”’, and, dropping 
his tools in the door-yard chips, he hastened away as soon as he heard 
her message, stopping only to ask if it would be “more essifactions 
for him tu go an’ help her raise a human-cry ?” 

Joseph Hill came to the door in his stockings, trying to rub and 
gape away the left-over sleepiness of an after-dinner nap. When he 
had slowly pulled on his boots he was ready to go; he hardly knew 
which way till he had “told M’ri”, who came with the youngest baby 
in her arms, and two a-foot tugging at her skirts and peeping from 
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behind them, while she offered her condolences. The whistling growl 
of Gran’ther Hill came from where he sat in his armchair at the back 
door, asking many questions: ‘‘What is ’t yer a talkin’ ’baout M’rier? 
Somebody lost? Who is it? Purin’t’ns’ young un? Don’t Purin’t’ns’ 
folks know no better ’n tu let a baby gwoff int’ the woods? Why 
didn’t they chuck her int’ the cist’n? Then they ’d ha’ knowed where 
she was! Wal, Is’pose we all got tu turn aout an’ sarch arter her,” 
and he came stamping through the house with his hat on and his cane 
in his hand. ‘ You needn’t talk to me, M’rier!” he said, glowering 
fiercely at his daughter-in-law when she mildly protested against his 
going, “‘I haint ol’ nuther, I tell ye. Eighty-five year haint nothin’ 
tu a man ’ats ben where I ben, when the’s babies lost in the woods! 
I’ve tracked Injins, an’ I guess I e’n track a foolish little young un!” 
and he marched off with his son with as much alacrity as he had 
responded to Ethan Allen’s call in the long past May of his youth. 

Presently Huldah was at Uncle Lisha’s telling her sympathising 
old friend, Aunt Jerusha, of the loss of the child, and she added as 
she had not before, ‘It’s all my fault—I let her go a baryin’!” The 
old man was in the shop mending a piece of harness, and the door 
between the shop and the house being open, as it usually was when 
he had no visitors, his ears caught the girl’s voice and something of 
her story. 

‘Good airth an’ seas! Huldy, what’s that you’re a sayin’? Sissy 
lost? Haow? Where? he shouted as he suddenly appeared in the 
doorway with the tug in his hand. Then she told him all she could, 
repeating that it was all her fault, for she found a little comfort in 
making this confession now. 

‘“ Wal,” pitching the tug back into the shop, and untying his 
apron and sloughing it off on the threshold, “Tl go an’ du what I 
can. I c’n waddle ’raound in the woods arter a fashion, an’ I e’n 
holler c’nsid’able, an’ I tell ye hollerin’ caounts sech times. Fust Ill 
go an’ holler fer Tanmus. Say, Huldy, I'll tell ye,” he said, turning 
toward her while one upstretched hand groped along the pegs for his 
hat, ‘‘the’s one man in Danvis ’at I druther hev a sarchin’ for Sissy 
’an all the hull caboodle on us, ol’ an’ young, big an’ little. He 
knows the woods, julluk a book, an’ c’n read every sign in ’em—an’ 
that ’ere man is Samwill Lovel! You’re spryer ’n I be, ’n’ some 
spryer ’n Jerushy, I guess. You cut over to his haouse an’ start 
him!” 

“OQ, Uncle Lisher! I can’t!” Huldah gasped, her hot tired face 
paling an instant, then burning redder with blushes, ‘‘I can’t! Some- 
b’dy else ‘ll tell him. You go an’ tell him!” 

“T tell ye Huldy, you mus’ go! The’ haint no time for me tu 
turkle over there, an’ you comin’ this way they'll depend on your 
tellin’ on him! Good airth an’ seas! gal, this haint no time for 
stinkin’ pride ’f you Je aout with him. He’d sarch tu the eend o’ the 
airth if you ast him—he warships the graound you tread! Go right 
stret, an’ clipper, tu!” and having got his hat on he took her by the 
shoulders and gently pushed her outdoors, and as far as the gate, 
facing her the desired way. She went on, accelerating her pace till 
she was running when she came to the door of the Lovel homestead, 
caring for nothing now so much as the finding of her lost sister. 
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Mrs. Lovel, Sam’s stepmother, a gaunt, hard-featured woman, 
came to the open door beating the threshold with a broom to frighten 
away some intruding chickens. ‘Shoo! you pesterin’ torments! I 
wish ’t the aigs o’ yer breed was destr’yed! Why, massy sakes alive! 
Huldy Pur’n’tn! What be you in sech a pucker ’baout ?” she cried 
in astonishment when Huldah’s swift approach diverted her attention 
from the objects of her displeasure. ‘* Why, you look ’s ’ough you’d 
ben dragged through a brush heap, an’ scairt aouten your seben 
senses !” 

“Q, Miss’ Lovel, Polly ’s lost in the woods. Where’s Samwell? 
I want him tu help find her. Where is he?” 

“Polly lost!’? Mrs. Lovel repeated, regarding Huldah with a 
reproachful severity in her countenance that the poor girl felt she 
deserved. ‘‘Up back o’ your haouse? Wal, I shouldn’t wonder a 
mite ’f you never faound her a livin’. Like ’s any ways she’ll tumble 
off ’m the rocks an’ break her neck, ’f the’ don’t suthin’ nuther ketch 
her afore. Some on ’em was a tellin’ o’ hearin’ a wolf a haowlin’ an’ 
a haowlin’ t’ other night, an’ some thinks the’ ’s a painter a hantin’ 
’raound. The’ ’s allus bears, an’ they du say ’at the’ haint nothin’ ’at 
bears likes better t’ eat’n child’n. There’s them young ones ’at sassed 
Lijer, wan’t it? Ye know the’ was three bears, on’y jest three, come 
aouten the woods an’ eat forty on ’em!” 

Huldah, rejecting such consolation with raised hands and averted 
face, asked again for Sam. 

‘Sam! Humph! Sure ’nough, where is he? You tell. Him 
an’ his father finished up haying’ yist’d’y, an’ of course he hed tu put 
off a bee huntin’ the fust thing arter breakfus this mornin’; nob’dy 
knows which way. He’d a ’tarnal sight better ben a fencin’ the 
stacks so ’t the kyows c’ld be turned int’ the medder. An’ Lovel, he’s 
a putterin ’raound daown in the back lot *baout suthin’ *t haint no 
vally, V’ll warrant. O, my eyes an’ Betty Martin! If these men 
haint ’nough tu drive any womern distracted! Haow ol’ was Polly?” 
as if the bright little life was assuredly ended. 

‘Six, the twenty-fourth o’ June,” Huldah answered, and turning 
away went wearily homeward, half the hope dying out of her heart 
now that there was no hope of finding Sam. 


When Joel Bartlett arrived he went in and shook hands with 
Mrs. Purington as solemnly as he performed the same ceremony when 
he ‘‘broke the meetin’” on First and Fifth Days. ‘I wanter tell 
thee, Mary Pur’n’t’n, tu keep quiet in thy mind”, he said. ‘ Aour 
Heavenly Father, withaout whose knowledge not a sparrer falls tu 
the graound, will ta’ keer of a precious little child; an’ I feel it bore 
in upon me ’at thy little darter will be restored tu thee. Sech poor 
insterments as we be o’ His’n, we will du aour best indivors. An’ 
naow, Mary, keep quiet in thy mind, an’ seek for stren’th in Him 
tu help thee tu bear this grievious trial o’ waitin’ on His will.” 

The rescue party had been quickly mustered, and the plan of 
search agreed upon. It heartened Huldah when she reached home 
to know that twenty-five or thirty stalwart men were already ranging 
the woods in quest of her lost sister, all so inspired with neighborly 
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kindness that they would spare themselves no pain or hardship in the 
search. 

But Oh, if the keenest and bravest woodsman among all these hills 
were only on the same quest! Why of all the days in the year must 
he have chosen this most anxious one of a lifetime wherein to go bee 
hunting? Huldah mentally relegated the bees to that limbo whither 
she had long before in like manner banished the foxes. 


Away up on the mountain side where some hopeful pioneer had 
hewn out of the wilderness a few acres with slight and remote possi- 
bilities of a future pasture, Sam Lovel was wallowing at noon among 
the golden rods, willow-herbs, and asters that filled this wild garden 
with yellow and pink and blue and white bloom, yet more varied with 
the heightening and deepening of their colors by sunlight and shadow, 
and contrast. The bees were making the most of such bountiful 
pasturage; the clearing droned with their incessant hum, and the 
drowsy murmur of their toil seemed to have lulled the forest to sleep, 
so still were all its depths. Sam had no trouble to imprison one of 
the busy horde in his bee box, but more to line his liberated captive 
and the mates returning with her, for the little square of sunlit sky 
was flecked with hundreds of hurrying brown specks. But his sharp 
eyes were not easily foiled when he set them fairly to their work, and 
he had not lain long on his back among the ferns before he caught 
the airy trail of the bees that carried their burdens of sweets from his 
box set on the nearest tall stump. He did not follow far into the 
woods before he found the great tree where they were hoarding their 
wealth. ‘‘Tu easy faound for fun,” he said, as he lighted his pipe 
and began to cut his initials on the trunk of the old maple, ‘‘ but bee 
huntin’ ’s better ’n no huntin’, an’ more fun ’n fencin’ stacks ’at c’n 
jes’ ’s well wait a spell while the rowen grows, er a hearin’ ever- 
lastin’ tewin’ an’ scoldin’. An’ it helps tol’able well ter keep a feller’s 
mind off ’m onprofitable thinkin’. Wal, there you be, Mister L., 
slowly pushing his knife shut against his thigh as he critically re- 
garded his carving, ‘‘an’ you’re the best letter I got in my name, for 
the’ ’s an 1 in Huldy. Ish’d like tu put tew more on ye in her’n. 
Ho hum! Wal, come, you dum’d ol’ long-laigged fool of a 8. L., le’s 
go an’ find another bee tree.” And he took himself back to the clear- 
ing. He captured a bee on the first ‘“yaller top” he came to, and 
soon established another line, but it took much longer to trace it to 
the bee’s home, and when he had set his mark on this, it was time 
to be going to his own home. He took his unerring course through 
the pathless woods, stopping now and then to rest on a log or knoll 
that seemed to be set with its cushion of moss on purpose for him. 
During one of these halts, when half-way through the woods, he 
heard a cry, so strange that he paused to listen for a repetition of 
it while his lighted match went out before it reached his pipe, or the 
pipe his mouth. Once more the distressful wail struck his ear, whether 
far away or only faint and near he could not tell. ‘‘ Wal,” letting out 
his held breath and striking another match, “’f I’ve got another 
painter on my hands, I wish ’t I hed the ol’ Ore Bed ’long. But like 
*nough ’tain’t nothin’ but a bluejay ’at’s struck a new noise—I 
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thought they hed ’em all a’ready, though.” And he went on, pausing 
a little at times to listen to and locate the voice, which presently 
ceased. ‘’F I hed a gun I’d go an’ see what kind of a critter ’s a 
makin’ on’t,”’ he said, and then half forgot it. He had come to where 
he got glimpses of the broad daylight through the palisades of the 
forest’s western border, and where long glints of the westering sun 
gilded patches of ferns and wood plants and last year’s sear leaves, 
when his quick wood-sight, glancing everywhere and noting every- 
thing, fell upon a little bright-colored Indian basket overset in a tuft 
of ferns, with a few blackberries in it and others spilled beside it. 
“Why,” he said, picking it up and examining it, ‘that’s the baskit 
I gin’ little Polly Tur’n’t’n last year when the Injins was here! 
It haint ben dropped long, for the baries is fresh, ’n’ there’s 
a leaf ’t aint wilted scarcely. She dropped it, for there’s some 
puckerbaries, an’ the’ wouldn’t nob’dy but a young un pick them. 
Haow com’ that little critter here?’? Then he heard men’s voices 
calling and answering in the woods far away at his left. ‘‘God 
A’mighty, she’s lost!” he exclaimed, as he quickly formulated the 
sounds he heard and the signs he saw. ‘‘That was her ’at I hearn! 
What a dum’d fool I be!” He dropped his bee-box, marking the 
spot with a glance, and sped back into the heart of the forest so 
swiftly that the inquisitive chickadees which had gathered about him 
knew not what way he had gone. He spent no time in looking for 
traces of the child’s passage here, but made his way as rapidly as 
possible to the place which the cry had seemed to come from, listen- 
ing intently as he glided silently along, for he knew that if she had 
not sunk down exhausted with wandering and fright, she would be 
circling away after the manner of lost persons, from where he had 
heard her. Moving more slowly now and scanning every foot of 
forest floor about him, he at last saw a broken down stalk of ginseng, 
its red berries crushed by a footstep, and noting which way it was 
swept and how recently, found on a bush beyond it a thread of calico, 
then a small shoe-print in the mould, and further on a little garter 
hanging to a broken branch of a fallen tree. According to established 
usage in such cases he should have put this in his breast, for he knew 
that Huldah had knit it, but he only placed it in his pocket, saying, 
“Tf she haint never faound it’ll be a sorter comfort tu ’em tu see 
this—but I’m a goin’ tu find her—I got tu!” He was assured of her 
course now, and thought she could not be far off, but he did not call, 
for he knew with what unreasoning terror even men are sometimes 
crazed when lost in the woods, when familiar sounds as well as 
familiar scenes are strange and terrible. While for a moment he 
stood listening he heard the distant halloos of the searching party— 
then rushing away from them, a sudden swish of leaves and crash 
of undergrowth, and then caught a glimpse of a wild little form scurry- 
ing and tumbling through the green and gray haze of netted shrubs 
and saplings. He had never stalked a November partridge so stealthily 
as he went forward now. Not a twig snapped under his foot, nor 
branch sprung backward with a swish louder than the beat of an 
owl’s wing, and there was no sign in glance or motion that he saw 
as he passed it, the terror-stricken little face that stared out from 
a sprangly thicket of mountain yew. Assured that she was within 
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reach, he turned slowly and said softly, ‘‘Why, Sis! is this you? 
Don’t ye know me, Sam Lovel? Here’s yer little baskit ’at you 
dropped daown yunder, but I’m afeared the baries is all spilt!” and 
then he had her sobbing and moaning in his strong arms. 

“This is the best day’s huntin’ ever I done”, he said, his voice 
shaking with the full thankfulness of his heart. He called again and 
again to let the searchers know that the lost child was found, but 
if they heard they did not heed or understand his calls. 

When he came to Stony Brook with his burden asleep on his 
shoulders, he seated her on the bank and bathed her hot face, and 
gave her grateful draughts from a dipper that he made in five minutes 
with a sheet of birch bark folded and fastened in a cleft stick, and 
here he shouted lustily again, but got no answer. 

‘‘Come, Sis,” after listening, stooping and reaching out his arms, 
‘“‘we must be a moggin’!” 

‘“‘T be awful heavy, Samwell, but I can’t step a step”, she said, 
apologetically, as he took her up, ‘‘Oh, how good you be”. 

Sam’s long shadow had ceased following him, and was blurred out 
in the twilight, when he crossed the door-yard chips that his feet had 
not trodden since that Thanksgiving Day. Polly was asleep again in 
his arms when he entered the open door of the kitchen which bore 
a funeral air, with a dozen neighboring women sitting against its 
walls speaking to each other in hushed solemn voices, one standing 
beside Mrs. Purington, ready with a hartshorn bottle when she should 
take her apron from her face. The poor woman was reaching out 
blindly with one hand for the comforting salts, when Sam, unseen by 
any till now, set Polly in her lap, and then casting a longing look 
along the line of gaping, speechless women, he disappeared before 
the feminine chorus of ‘‘Oh’s!” and ‘ My’s!” and little shrieks had 
swelled to its height. 

Huldah was out in the back yard trying to comfort herself with 
listening to the faint halloos of the searchers, and with watching the 
occasional glimmer of their lanterns and torches, dim stars of hope to 
her now, when she heard the indoor stir, and hurried in expecting 
to find her mother in a fainting fit. But there was her little sister 
with her mother crying over her and scolding her in the same breath, 
and all the other women letting out their pent-up speech in a hail- 
storm of words, wherewith fell a shower of tears. When she had 
hugged Polly and kissed her, and sprinkled her with the first tears 
she had shed that day, she asked, ‘‘ Who fetched her?” and out of 
the confusion got this answer: ‘‘Sam Lovel, an’ the great good-for- 
nothin’ cleared right aout an’ never said one word”’. 

He could not have gone far. ‘Samwell! Samwell Lovel!” she 
called softly, running out toward the road. 

‘Was you a callin’ me, Huldy?” a low voice answered out of the 
dusk. 

‘“Won’t ye come an’ blow the horn tu call ’em hum, Samwell? 
the’ can’t none on ’em in there blow nothin’—O, Sam!” 

The tall form of her lover came out of the gloom, and the big 
sister was in the strong arms that had just brought home the little 
sister. 
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The search of the rescue party was prolonged a little before Sam’s. 
blasts on the conch shell were tossed far and wide from echoing 
mountain to echoing hill to call them home. 

‘‘Sam,” said Huldah, half-an-hour later, ‘‘ you haint never tol’ 
me whether no you got that ’ere fox ?” 

‘‘T haint never had no chance!” he answered. 

towLAND E. Rozryson. 
In Forest and Stream. 
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Man is undoubtedly the most troublesome piece of luggage to export 
from our shores ; and, just in proportion to the difficulty, it should be 
shown that the task of promoting his emigration to distant lands is 
counterbalanced by the benefits that will accrue from his emigration, 
both to the mother country and himself. There is a scheme advocated 
in the Westminster Review for March which proposes, in brief, that an 
enormous number of able-bodied men and women shall be periodically 
sent out as emigrants to the colonies and there settled by the State, 
that is, af the cost of the British taxpayer. The estimate of the cost 
of transport and settlement varies from £100 to £150 per family ex- 
ported, according to destination, and it is assumed that, under the 
scheme, the State will be able to send out its tens of thousands where 
private emigration societies now send out their hundreds. Land ready 
tilled and sown is to be handed over to the emigrants immediately on 
their arrival ; and they will have nothing to do for the first few years 
but to plant and reap, in order to pay the cost of their transport and 
the price of the land of which they have been put in possession by the 
confiding taxpaper. The security afforded to the latter in return for 
his advances is the energy and honesty of the individual emigrant; 
and the scheme, we are assured, offends against no law human or 
divine. Particularly, it runs counter to no principle of political 
economy. 

The assumption on which the scheme is based is, of course, that 
emigration will relieve the congestion of population at home. On a 
precisely analogous principle transportation was defended, as tending 
to diminish crime at home. It did nothing of the kind. As a matter 
of fact, during the years in which transportation was most actively 
carried on criminality increased largely at home. Its causes were 
untouched by a policy which looked to the punishment of individuals 
rather than to extirpating the causes of crime, and which, by con- 
centrating attention upon facilities for getting rid of criminals, had 
prevented any attention being paid to criminal discipline in our own 
country. We aimed simply at temporary results, rubbed our hands 
gleefully over the number of convicts transported, as a sure guide to 
the diminution of crime at home, and, in our self-satisfaction, neglected 
altogether to examine and remove the plague-spot in our social 
condition that was the chief provocative to crime. Besides our con- 
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victs we exported tens of thousands of paupers, and, in the ultimate 
result, congested the kingdom with pauperism and misery which 
involved us in a ruinous financial burden. 

There is a very close similarity between the incidents of trans- 
portation and of State-conducted emigration. The State which con- 
ducts the emigration business naturally looks upon it as the sole 
panacea for congestion and pauperism; and, in proportion as it 
expends its time and energies in sending out emigrants, it neglects 
to look carefully into the causes of pauperism at home. It administers 
a quack medicine on the strength of an insufficient diagnosis, and refuses 
to believe that there are underlying symptoms in the disease which 
render the medicine an intensifier of the disease itself. 

The contention that emigration relieves the congestion of popula- 
tion at home is a false one. Since the days of Queen Bess we have 
colonised the universe, more or less, and have found as an invariable 
consequence that the home population has been increased, and not 
decreased. The colonist has always become a producer, and has 
created fresh exchange marts for English manufactures. Fresh 
avenues of employment have been opened at home to meet the new 
demand, prosperity has increased, population has multiplied, and 
when the first impulse has been worn out the mother country has 
been afflicted with periodical congestions of greater intensity than 
were known in the pre-colonising days. It was not as though the 
majority of colonists were invariably men whose physique and enter- 
prise might have been expected to develop virgin soils to the full. 
During the periods when the State itself supervised emigration it was 
only aged, infirm paupers of the class least able to help themselves 
who were ‘‘shovelled out”, as it was called, to colonies where 
vigorous self-help was a sine gud non of existence. Yet even these 
incapables were able, by their work in the colonies, to stimulate the 
growth of population at home. If they had been carefully selected 
from men of youth, muscle, and parts, it would have been seen more 
clearly than it was that emigration is no relief for congestion of 
population, but a direct cause of its increase. 

It is evident, then, that before the State interests itself directly in 
emigration schemes it should apply itself to the study of the normal 
condition of the internal population with a view to enable it to sustain 
the increased pressure of population that must result from emigration 
more easily than it could bear the original pressure which appeared 
to render emigration necessary. In other words, the State should 
endeavor to provide for the future alleviation of burdens at home 
before it commits itself toa method of present relief which in its 
consequences adds, on the whole, to the difficulty of living. It 
cheapens the cost of living, broadens the area of employment, but 
these amelioratives, in turn, tend to make population increase in a 
higher ratio than the means for its support. 

The most intelligent study of the economic and social condition of 
the home population can, at best, do little to lighten future burdens. 
Besides, our experience in the past teaches us that a State which 
remedies congestion by wholesale exportation does not care to make 
an intelligent study of the question of internal pauperism. It concerns 
itself merely with putting the evil out of sight and hearing. 
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Where emigration produces satisfactory results all round its true 
benefit consists in its effect in causing at once an increase of popula- 
tion at home, and in enabling the increased multitude to live in 
comparative comfort. The competition in production between the 
emigrants themselves in their new country cheapens their produce to 
the home population, besides extending the field of employment, and 
the cheapness is in direct proportion to the success of the emigrants 
as workers. It follows that it is to the advantage of te home 
population that emigrants should be able-bodied and energetic. Is 
State-directed emigration likely to procure an efficient class of 
emigrants? We know what it was in the days when Charles Butler 
told the House of Commons that ‘‘ hundreds and thousands of pauper 
families walked in their rags from the quays of Liverpool and Cork 
into ill-found, unsound ships, in which human beings were crammed 
together in the empty spaces in which timber was to be stowed on the 
homeward voyage”; we know that State-directed emigration has 
never been anything but a ‘‘shovelling-out” of aged and infirm 
paupers; and we know that since the free colonies became their own 
masters they have refused to sanction emigration schemes based upon 
the conduct of emigration, wholly or partially, by the mother country, 
because of their experience that State-aided emigration and pauper 
‘‘ shovellings out’ were convertible terms. The causes that produced 
those results are with us still. Government emigration agents would, 
in all likelihood, be just as careless and corrupt as they used to be. 
The parishes would be as eager as ever they were to foist upon the 
Government as emigrants infirm paupers unable to satisfy a ‘‘ work 
test”. Emigration at the expense of the State would, under those 
circumstances, be regarded, as it always was, as the lowest form of 
degrading relief. Emigration would be labelled with the- brand of 
abject pauperism; able-bodied men and women of the sort who now 
emigrate under private agencies would look upon emigration as a 
disgrace, and, preferably to enduring it, would remain here to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed. On the other hand, the population 
would only be relieved of those least likely of all to remain for long a 
burden upon it, and least likely of all to benefit the mother country 
by their labor abroad. It seems almost needless to add that, if the 
results were so unfortunate, State-directed emigration would not 
survive its initial experiment, for our free colonies would refuse to 
receive our pauper emigrants at all; and, in addition to the expense 
of shipping them out, we should have to incur the further cost of 
bringing them home again. 

But suppose, in the teeth of all probability and of all historical 
evidence, that able-bodied emigrants alone were sent.out by the State. 
If the State pays the passage of the emigrant, it must have security 

for repayment. The concession of the right to a passage out must 
be accompanied by the retention of a lien on the emigrant’s labor as 
well as by the offer of a plot of land, the price of which is to be 
repayable by instalments. In the actual scheme, the emigrant is to 
be supplied with a plot already tilled and sown; and the cost of this 
preparatory work—heavy as it always is in new countries—will have 
to be advanced by the British taxpayer ; so the lien on the emigrant’s 
labor will extend also to the repayment of this very considerable item. 
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To enfe ce pr yments under the lien the presence of imperial inspec- 
tors and imper.al collectors would be required, continuously, in the 
colonies. Anyone who knows the colonies for himself may judge of 
the indignation with which the mere suggestion of such an arrange- 
ment would be received by our “ free”’ colonists. They would justly 
regard it as an attempt to establish an unwarrantable imperium in 
émperto. If we insisted on our rights to safeguard our lien, we should 
certainly lose the allegiance of colonists, jealous above all things of 
imperial interference with their exclusive control of their own cultivable 
area. But even if the arrangement was permitted for a while, it 
would very soon be thought by colonial politicians that charges for the 
support of colonial institutions should take priority over any claims 
made against the emigrants by the Crown. The home and the 
colonial authorities would be in perpetual conflict and, in the event, 
we would be almost bound to forfeit our security. The alternative to 
involving ourselves in perpetual disputes with our colonies would be 
to exact no terms whatever from the emigrants beyond an unsecured 
promise. Would that be sufficient inducement to the taxpayers of the 
mother country to advance many millions of pounds towards exporting 
emigrants and setting them up on ready made farms? 

It has been found in practice that no lien is effective to secure 
repayment of the cost of passage and settlement ; while the grant of a 
piece of land—for it would virtually be a free gift—is a bonus on 
exportation exactly similar to a bonus on the exportation of any com- 
modity, and is thus very distinctly opposed to politico-economical 
axioms. On the other hand, if the State takes no security, it weighs 
down the resources of the home population by an enormous present 
tax for which there is no prospect of an immediate—or any—equiva- 
lent ; while, if it refuses to give grants of land, it subjects itself to the 
charge of inhumanity by exporting paupers and refusing to supply 
them with the means of subsistence. 

Emigration, since it has been freed from State control, has shown 
excellent results. The inevitable consequence of the State entering 
into competition with private emigration agencies would be to suppress 
those agencies altogether, and to make emigration a government 
monopoly with all its attendant evils. 

The proposal with which the article closes is an extraordinary one 
for a writer who boldly declares that his scheme conflicts with no 
principle of political economy. The central principle of political 
economy is, after all, ‘‘Free Trade”. The writer wishes to perfect 
his scheme by putting an embargo on immigration of foreign laborers 
into the United Kingdom. It does not, apparently, occur to him that 
to keep foreign workmen out of England is to offer a formidable 
measure of protection to the products of British labor alone. There is 
absolutely no difference between prohibiting foreign immigrants from 
entering the kingdom and prohibiting the import of goods. The 
result in each case is the same, the unhealthy fostering of British 
labor and its products at the expense of the consumer, the price of 
whose necessaries is raised even beyond the extent of the embargo 
The scheme, in short, is this. It begins, at one end, by taxing the 
British public to an enormous extent, in order to put the State into a 
position to effect what no State has ever been able to do satisfactorily ; 
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in order, too, to impose on us an unlimited liability which may bring 
us into hostile relations with our free colonies ; and for the repayment 
of which we have absolutely no security. At the other end it solemnly 
formulates a plan for establishing among British workmen a monopoly 
of bad work, and for raising the cost of living to the nation ; while, at 
the same time, it aims at further congesting the population of the 
already over-crowded British Isles. . J. Rowe. 














NOTWITHSTANDING that the ‘‘outsiders’” demands for reform, urged on 
the powers that be at the Royal Academy during the past year, has resulted 
in no outward and visible change in the shape of amended rules and obser- 
vances in that august body, it is yet a remarkable fact, and one to be duly 
appreciated, that at least a dozen names of members—some of whom it were 
pleasant to greet, while of the rest it might truly be said, ‘‘ they never will 
be missed ”—are entirely unrepresented on the walls of the present Spring 
Show. Excepting Pettie, Holl, and Herkomer, who occupy the allotted 
space on or about ‘the line” with their maximum number of works—the 
last two painters sending some finely-painted portraits, of more or less 
interest to the average beholder—the Academicians, moved presumably by 
native magnanimity, have restricted their exhibits to two, three, or five 
apiece; while Mr. Herbert, with notable generosity, sends only one. 


Notice being first taken of the well-known but wooden excellence of 
Ouless as a portraitist; the vigorous capacity of Holl, as evidenced in his 
portraits of ‘‘ Edward Waters, Esq., M.D.”, ‘‘ Baron de Worms”’, etc., etc., 
and the breadth and originality of Herkomer—the last quality being, how- 
ever, less marked in these than in the works of former years—there must 
be mentioned the striking portraits of ‘‘ Hubert Herkomer’’, by Herman 
Herkomer, and ‘‘ Mrs. William Playfair”, by John Sargent ; which last, by 
its stately pose and flowing drapery, reminds one not a little of the dignity 
and sumptuousness of the old Venetian painters. That on the same wall 
by Luke Fildes, of his wife, is, for brilliancy of execution and artistic 
management of inartistic black silk, certainly a masterpiece, standing high 
as it does above any other woman’s portrait in the Exhibition; though the 
second of Mr. Fildes’, that of ‘‘ Mrs. W. L. Agnew”’, is crisp and fresh in 
color, and has the same luminous quality and force as the first—but in less 
degree—while as a study of more picturesque possibilities, it lays claim to 
a wider share of interest than would be accorded to a merely literal and 
unimaginative portrait transcript. Mr. Long is not so felicitous a painter 
of portraits as of classic genre, though of the couple he sends ‘‘ His Excellency 
Cardinal Manning ” is in some points less unsatisfactory than the other. In 
Mr, Shannon one recognises a painter whose work, indicative of Continental 
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‘influence, argues promise of a definite kind, notably seen in his coffee- and 
grey-colored ‘‘ motive ” of ‘‘ Mrs. Nicholls”, and that of ‘‘ Mrs. Bowring” 
in the second gallery. 

But as usual the few subject pictures, or those with any ambitious 
suggestion of idea, or incident characteristic of an imaginative plane of 
thought, may be easily singled out from a mass of uninventive but techni- 
cally excellent ‘‘ domestic subjects”, schemes of brilliant and clever land- 
scape color, and single figures which, without special originality of design, 
may charm by the grace of pose and sweetness of expression. Such a 
charm has Mr. Herkomer’s arrangement in black and flesh color of a girl 
in evening dress and tan gloves in the fourth room: so also has the quaint 
little lady in old-fashioned gown of attractive simplicity in Mr. Margetson’s 
“Tryst”. On the other hand, Val Prinsep’s ‘‘ Echo”, sitting among 
peaked solitudes and mountain walls, ‘‘ close to the sun in lonely lands”’, is 
felt to be artificial and unsatisfactory, whether regarded as an effort at flesh 
painting, in which regard it lacks the vitality of realism necessary to 
give any satisfaction of truth, or in its aims in the ideally-refined direction 
of decorative art. On the other hand, the ‘‘Samson” of 8S. J. Solomon is 
a powerful rendering, in the ‘‘realistic” manner, of the played-out incident 
of the shearing by the Philistines of their old-time enemy. In the over- 
turned furniture, and the struggling figures on the cumbrous bedstead, Mr. 
Solomon shows a decided ‘‘ grip” of his subject, while he gives plausibility 
to the mythic feats of his hero, in the massive proportions and muscular 
development of his limbs, which writhe and threaten to overmaster the 
cords and toils in which he is enthralled. Less satisfactory, and of secondary 
importance, is the mocking figure of ‘‘ Dalilah’’, who dangles her lover’s 
shorn locks before his hate-filled face, which is turned towards her. For 
mastery and knowledge of human form in strong action, this picture com- 
pares favorably with the ‘‘Cassandra” by the same young painter, exhibited 
a year ago. Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘ Jealousy of Simetha” and ‘‘ The 
Last Watch of Hero” suggest the ssthetic outcome of conventionalised 
culture in the refined drawing of ideal types of beauty, whose passions and 
emotions are becomingly revealed in the wax-like texture of flesh, peculiar, 
one presumes, to such as are ‘‘fed with honey’d rain and delicate air’’, though 
less common to the ordinary denizens of a work-a-day world. 


Orchardson’s ‘‘ First Cloud” is valuable for its breadth of light, and the 
glowing harmony of its color scheme, rather than for its adequate interpre- 
tation of human feeling: and effectively and truly painted as is the figure 
of the man, there is a want of relevant significance between his attitude— 
which may mean anything or nothing, in accordance with the painter’s 
choice of title—and that of his wife, seen vanishing into the dimness of an 
inner room. The unity of soft scarlet curtains, marble columns, and space 
of floor, is however very artistically managed. Both Orchardson and Pettie 
recognise rightly the value of space, and do not unnecessarily lumber their 
foregrounds with meaningless details whose end is solely the filling up of 
vacant corners and crevices. Of Pettie’s seven works, the best is, I think, 
‘“*Two strings to her bow”, in which we have a bright-faced, black-eyed 
flirt, coquetting in a country lane with her two admirers, who look 
exceedingly uncomfortable ; but in this, as in the children’s faces in his 
picture of ‘‘ The Appearance of the Countess of Derby ”’, there is garishness 
of color and flimsy quality of work—faults not wholly absent from his 
portraits. ‘‘Lilacs” is one of Sir John Millais’ charming studies of child 
life; and the sweet face is again met in his picture of ‘‘The Nest”. 
** Mercy”, an episode of the Eve of St. Bartholomew, is a larger work of 
more ambitious order by the same artist, painted in a solid and vigorous 
manner, especially as regards the head and hands of the warrior, who, in 
his religious fanaticism, thrusts aside the figure of the nun interceding at 


-his feet. The poetic conception of H. Schmalz, entitled ‘‘ Widowed”’, gives 
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us the trooping of Scandinavian chiefs up the bare hill side—the arms of 
their dead leader borne in front—to meet the Queen. The flaming beacon 
fire, and the ‘‘ mystic mountain ranges” jutting out long tongues of land 
into the distant wrinkled sea, sustain the melancholy note of the Queen’s 
‘‘ Where is my Lord the King?” Alma-Tadema sends only one picture, 
but this, for artistic interest and cultured thought, parallels his ‘‘ Sappho” 
of some six years ago. The motive is that of the frenzied Chyades, who 
have in their night wanderings come upon Amphissa, and there lain down 
to sleep in the market-place, where the women of that town, knowing them 
to be nymphs sacred to Dionysos, bring to them in the early morn fruit 
and food, and watch over them until they wake. The grouping of the 
women of Amphissa on the left is admirably contrasted with the straggling 
figures of the Dionysaic damsels, though these suggest nothing either of 
frenzy, or nocturnal wanderings, in the fresh beauty of their faces and 
naked limbs. The suggestion of dawn is exquisitely conveyed by the pale 
light of the east falling alike upon marble walls, floors, and sleepers, in the 
old market-place of Amphissa. 

One picture there is which calls for a measure of sustained attention, 
in part because of the thought and intelligent grasp of character it 
evinces, and in part on account of its pronounced technical excellences. 
This is J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Mariamne”’, which illustrates the going forth 
to execution—after her appeal for mercy has been made in vain—of the 
wife of Herod the Great. Herod sits at the side, still listening to Salome’s 
false charges, while in a circular recess, seen beyond the dignified figure 
of the slandered queen, sit the judges of Mariamne. She, descending the 
marble steps, keeps her eyes and pale profile, shrouded in hair, turned 

‘towards the king. Her chained wrists and the dusky executioner in the 

rear sufficiently indicate the termination of this, her life-drama. The 
vigorous personality which gave us in past years the less important sub- 
jects of ‘‘ The Remorse of Nero” and ‘‘The Oracle” is traceable in the 
same artistic outcome of broad tones, fine modelling, and originality of 
composition. 

In a brief notice such as this it is impossible to do more than briefly 
touch upon many works of secondary import; but among such must be 
noted ‘Their Ever-shifting Home”, by 8. Forbes, a work showing much 
poetic and sympathetic insight into the life of the worker of to-day, 
reminiscent in idea of Le Page, and painted in the atmospheric manner 
of the French school. ‘‘Christening Sunday,” by J.. Charles, is very 
earnest and sincere, but less poetical than the picture of Forbes. ‘‘ Hard 
Times,” by H. Butler; ‘‘ Evicted,” by B. Fletcher; and ‘‘In Trouble,” 
by Miss Tennant, are likewise good. ‘‘ When the Cat’s Away”, by E. J. 
Gregory, and ‘‘ A Mouse in the Cupboard’”’, by J. Christie, are alike clever. 
A gleam of humor shows itself in Dollman’s ‘‘ Your Humble Servant”’, 
and in H. 8. Marks’ ‘‘ Dominicans in Feathers’”’; while fun degenerates to 
its ‘‘ lowest term ”’ in Faed’s ‘‘ No Rose without its Thorn ”’, but ‘‘ sparkles 
up” again in the “‘ Feel Better Now” of W. H. Trood. 


Of the sea- and land-scapes—among which must be included many with 
the so-called human interest—Henry Moore’s ‘‘ The Clearness after Rain ”’, 
a splendid mass of blue sea in motion, is especially striking. The green 
seas, foam-splashed rocks, and flying sea-birds of Peter Graham’s ‘‘ Easterly 
Breeze ” and ‘‘ Fowler’s Crag” are brilliantly rendered. J.C. Hook sends 
several of his usual sea-scapes; and of Colin Hunter’s three clever essays the 
‘* Beneath Blue Skies” gives us a sense of relief, as being a departure from 
his habitual interpretation of phosphorescent seas, beautiful as these com- 
monly are. <A great deal of brilliant quality is present in ‘‘ A Toiler of the 
Sea”, by W. L. Picknell. 

The two small and highly elaborated clever transcripts of London life 
given us by W. Logsdail in ‘‘The Bank” and “St. Paul’s and Ludgate 
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Hill”, interesting as they undoubtedly are, seem more suggestive of the 
brightness of continental life than of the proverbial smokiness of our dingy 
thoroughfares and the sombre attire of our citizens. Keeley Halswelle’s 
‘** Scaur na Gillian” and W. J.-Laidley’s ‘‘ Where Wavelets Die and Reeds 
Abound” possess much poetical quality. The same merit is evinced in the 
landscapes of J. McWhirter in his ‘‘ Edinburgh” and ‘‘ Misty Gleams” ; 
and particularly in that of Alfred East, called by him ‘“‘ The Land between 
the Lochs”; while for vivid expression of sunlight on sand, David Murray’s 
‘*The Cross on the Dunes, Picardy”, is a brilliantly clever scheme. Yeend 
King’s ‘‘ Memories” presents a girl lingering by a silent pool, whose sur- 
face is scattered with autumn leaves. In ‘‘A Berkshire Meadow”, by 
Robert Meyheimer, we have a pastoral of good color and poetical suggestive- 
ness. A few canvases may be remarked as clever, such as ‘‘ Hast, West, 
Hame’s Best”, by Watson Nicol; ‘‘The Latest Scandal”, by Seymour 
Lucas; Marianne Stokes’ ‘‘ Magic Flute”; ‘‘ Noonday,” by Miss Noyes; 
**Bless, O God, these thy gifts to our use,” by Chevalier Tayler, giving a 
domestic interior of a cottager’s home; and a pathetic study of an old 
peasant by Dudley Hardy— 


‘* His arms are folded on his breast ; 
There is no other thing expressed 
But long disquiet merged in rest ’— 


not forgetting the “‘ Jilted” of Briton Riviere, and his ‘‘ Old World Wan- 
derer”’ ; and the ‘‘ Last Match”’, by W. Small. 

The sculpture, never the strongest point in English art, is if anything, 
in the present exhibition, of lower value than usual. There are no important 
works either by Hamo Thorneycroft or Mr. Gilbert, these sculptors being 
represented, the former by a reduced design for his Gordon Memorial, the 
latter by a portrait bust of ‘‘ Robert Glassby, Esq.”, from which, however, 
enough may be gathered of the sculptor’s power and originality of treat- 
ment. ‘‘The Young Bull and Herdsman’’, a group in marble, by J. E. 
Boehm, is, as the subject demands, full of power. ‘‘'The Story of Psyche,” 
told in three panels by H. Bates, is artistic in design and strong in quality. 
The statuette by Onslow Ford, labelled ‘‘ Peace”’’, is easy and graceful in 
pose; but the effect is marred by the tinting of the figure, which too 
obviously suggests Judson’s Gold Paint to be thoroughly artistic; while 
the palm bough borne aloft, looking as if it had too palpably suffered in 
the fray, is incompatible as an annotation. 

Mary REED. 











A NEw Socialist monthly has appeared under the title of Common Sense.' 
It is chiefly made up of short paragraphs, bearing on social problems, and 
has a neatly contrasted pair of columns headed respectively ‘‘ Our National 
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Wealth” and ‘Our National Poverty”. It might almost be called 
Socialist Tit-Bits. 

Among the subjects of the political pamphlets of the month Ireland, of 
course, comes in an easy winner. ‘‘ Vindex’””! shows that the root of Irish 
troubles, as of English, is the monopoly of the land of the country by a 
class. ‘‘ England’s Jubilee Gift to Ireland”,* by Annie Besant, proves how 
fitly a new Coercion Bill crowns the fifty years of Victoria’s Irish reign, 
and analyses the Bill, James Pearse issues a cheap edition of his reply to 
Professor Maguire’s pamphlet on ‘‘England’s Duty to Ireland”. A 
“County Magistrate’ advocates placing the management of the land of 
the whole country in the hands of a Land Commission, so that the natural 
resources of the country may be utilised for the general good. Mr. John 
Hamson advocates Land Nationalisation® in a paper written to answer 
objections raised by Mr. James Howard; Mr. Hamson advocates nationalisa- 
tion by purchase, a plan not likely to recommend itself to Socialists. Mr. 
G. W. Foote contributes ‘‘ Royal Paupers’’® to Jubilee literature, giving 
therein a large number of facts as to the cost of the Royal Family. 


Socialist literature grows apace. A verbatim report of the four nights’ 
debate? between Annie Besant and G. W. Foote on the question ‘Is 
Socialism Sound?” has been published. Those who wish to see what can 
be said on each side of the question will do well to study this book. F. 
Keddell’s tract, the ‘‘ Nationalisation of the Railway System”’,’ draws 
attention to an important matter; F. Keddell writes with full knowledge 
of his subject, and gives a number of very useful facts and figures, bearing 
on the extortion of landlords in selling land for railways, on transport 
rates, preference given to districts and to individuals, numbers of workers, 
rates of wages, etc. The tract will be found extremely useful by Socialist 
lecturers. ‘‘ Facts for Socialists”,* Tract No. 5 of the Fabian Society, has 
been issued as a penny pamphlet, and should be in the hands of every 
Socialist ; the diagrams effectively show how the workers are robbed. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Common-sense Socialism ”,? N. Kempner deals with 
the social problems of the day, and endeavors to indicate how progress may 
be made along ‘‘ the line of least resistance’. Starting from the fact that 
the growing intelligence and education of the people must necessarily, 
under present conditions, result in growing discontent, and noting that the 
laws of political economy (like all natural laws) cannot possibly be 
‘broken’, Mr. Kempner urges the duty of making such a fundamental 
change in the social system as shall oper to each the road to happiness in 
the full exercise of his individual abilities. He then passes to the considera- 
tion of ‘‘ the insufficiency of the reward of labor”, including under the term 
labor ‘‘ every kind of activity, from the highest intellectual occupation to 
the coarsest drudgery, provided that the performance either benefits the 
community or is intended to benefit it”. Mr. Kempner rightly points out 
that we must judge the sufficiency or insufficiency of the reward not by its 
nominal amount, nor even by the quantity of commodities purchasable with 
it, but by the proportion it bears to that which is produced in exchange for 
it, and its adequacy to support the worker in a certain condition of comfort, 
according to the standard of the community in which he lives. In dealing 





1“ Our Root of Evils.” London: Simpkin Marshall and Co. 2d. * Free- 
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with the law of population Mr. Kempner completely ignores the law of 
diminishing returns, and fails to show any satisfactory grip of the question. 
He, however, admits ‘that, as a means of improving their prospects in 
life, prudence in reproduction on the part of the poor is evidently 
advisable”, and that ‘‘it may be necessary to restrict the increase of the 
population, or even actually to reduce the population in some towns or 
some districts”. But he regards such restriction as a ‘“‘ mere makeshift”’. 
Turning next to the ‘‘moral condition of the people”, Mr. Kempner 
‘examines the proposition so often heard, that the poor have themselves to 
thank for their poverty, and that ‘‘ extravagance, drink, and idleness” are 
the causes of poverty. I commend this chapter to the consideration of those 
who regard sobriety and thrift as roads out of poverty for the mass of the 
people. Mr. Kempner rightly argues that the advantage now enjoyed by 
the thrifty workman is enjoyed by him only because he forms one of a 
minority of his class, and the wage cannot sink below the cost of subsistence 
of the majority; ‘‘if a certain extravagance is the rule amongst the 
working classes, the reward of labor must be on the whole adapted 
to the expenditure involved in it; wages must therefore be high enough 
to leave a margin to the thrifty sober man”. After devoting three 
chapters to increase of production as a remedy for poverty, education, 
and trade, Mr. Kempner discusses proposed changes in landholding, 
and finally dismisses land-nationalisation as a remedy for the present 
distress, contenting himself with the position ‘that a certain restriction 
of the rights of private property in land, and an alteration of the 
taxation are required in the interests of the community’’, a modest con- 
clusion that can scarcely be regarded as Socialistic. In the following 
chapter Mr. Kempner argues that it is capital, not labor, the productiveness 
of which has so largely increased in modern times. It is the means of 
production that have increased in productiveness, not the labor that sets 
them in action; labor can hold its own in those branches of industry into 
which capital does not enter more than it did a century since. After a 
long argument on the relations between capital and labor, Mr. Kempner 
comes to the conclusion that ‘the corollary to land nationalisation should 
be nationalisation of capital”; but these ‘“‘two measures combined are” 
‘applicable only under a system of complete communism”’, and this he 
does ‘‘not wish to advocate”. As he rejects the nationalisation of land 
and capital, it is very bard to see why Mr. Kempner entitles his book 
‘*Common-sense Socialism”. Mr. Kempner’s own remedy seems to me @ 
very preposterous one; he proposes to limit the maximum working hours, 
handicapping the factories which have the largest amount of machinery, 
by enforcing on them shorter hours than those allowed to manual labor, or 
to those with less machinery. Further, Mr. Kempner would limit the 
“rights of gift, bequest, and inheritance”, making a special kind of en- 
tailable property, ‘‘ different from general property by its quality of being 
unsaleable”’. To sum up, Mr. Kempner’s book is worth reading, but 
remedies are of the rosewater kind. 
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Na ‘“< For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 





1) 
‘‘ TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, s 
ah L . ” 
eR\ IBERTY MAKE WISE y es 
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Basis. 

The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 

| for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present. system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and ditfuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 


The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the cenfral Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


At a member’s meeting of the Fabian Society held at 14, Dean’s Yard, 
on May 6th, S. G. Stapelton in the chair, the following resolution was 
moved by Sidney Webb on behalf of the Executive: ‘‘ That a Committee 
be appointed to amend the printed statement of the basis, aims, etc., of the 
Society, and that such Committee consist of the Executive Committee 
and six other members”. Amendments were moved and agreed to, sub- 
stituting for ‘‘amend” “consider and report on”, and for ‘‘ six” “‘ eight’. 
Annie Besant, on behalf of the Executive, made a number of suggestions: 
for the more effective working of the Society. A long discussion ensued, 
in the course of which many useful suggestions were made. Among the 
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speakers were J. Brailsford Bright, Mrs. Cotton, Mrs. Stapelton, Edith 
Bland, Miss Ellis, T. Bolas, S. Olivier, S. D. Headlam, 8. Webb, Alice 
Hoatson, Hubert Bland, — Ward, P. Chubb, G. Wallas, F. Podmore, J. 
McCormick, A. Donovan, L. E. Fraser, W. L. Phillips, G. Bernard Shaw. 
Nominations were handed in for the Committee. The suggestions made by 
the Executive were: (1) that one meeting monthly should be held for 
members, for the discussion of questions interesting to them as Socialists, 
and one public meeting monthly, for propagandist purposes in different 
metropolitan districts; (2) that the society should be divided into groups, 
according to the districts in which the members lived, and that these groups 
should (2) carry out the arrangements for public meetings directed to be 
held in their districts ; (b) inform themselves of the condition of Socialism 
in their districts and report ; (c) take part in meetings held for and against 
Socialism in their districts and report; (d) distribute the Fabian literature, 
and generally exert themselves in Socialist propaganda; (3) that small meet- 
ings of from eight to twelve people, composed half of Fabians and half of 
persons inclined to Socialism but in the position of enquirers, should be 
held at private houses, for the discussion of first principles and of diffi- 
culties; (4) that the basis of the Society should be revised and made more 
definite. Among the suggestions that fell from members were the following : 
that a class in economics should be formed, and hold weekly or fortnightly 
meetings ; that an annual subscription should be fixed; that a register of 
attendances of members at meetings should be kept; that the papers read 
before the Society, or abstracts of them, should be printed and circulated ; 
that a journal should be started; that statistics of wages and profits in 
different districts should be collected ; that the Fabian should affiliate with 
other advanced Societies for the facilitation of the distribution of literature ; 
that a Socialist Conference should be held once a year; that members 
should persuade booksellers in the neighborhoods in which they live to 
show Fabian literature; that an addendum to the rules should be printed, 


suggesting useful forms of activity to members. The meeting broke up at 
a late hour. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


At the Socialist League Conference on Whitsunday the following resolu- 
tion is to be brought forward: ‘‘ Whereas the primary duty of the Socialist 
party is to educate the people in the principles of Socialism and to organise 
them to overthrow the capitalist system, this Conference lays down the 
following line of policy forthe guidance of the executive and branches of the 
Socialist League :—That every effort be made to permeate the existing 
political organisations with Socialism; that all possible help be given to 
such movements as trades unionism, co-operation, national and international 
labor federation, etc., by which the working classes are trying to better 
their condition; that Parliament, municipal, and other local-gevernment 
‘bodies and the contests for the election of members to them should be taken 
advantage of for spreading the principles of Socialism and organising the 
people into a Socialistic labor party; that while we share the common 
aspirations of the wage-earners to win better terms from the capitalist, we 
steadily insist that their complete economical emancipation can only be 
effected by transforming the society of to-day into a co-operative common- 
wealth.” If this resolution be carried, a great step forward will have been 
taken in the advance of Socialism in England. The Fabian Society has 
long been urging Parliamentary action, and if the Socialist League decide 
to tread the same road, effective co-operation between the two bodies may 
be looked for. 


Fred Henderson, the young Socialist who was so cruelly sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment by Judge Grantham for a riot in which he did 
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not take part, was released from Norwich Gaol on May 16th. He was 
warmly welcomed at a tea held in his honor in Gordon Hall. 


The Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
year ending 31st October, 1866, is very interesting reading. In the counties 
of Down and Armagh the hand-loom weavers ‘‘earn now on an average 
5s. 6d. a week for 11 hours work a day, and from this has to be deducted 
the time of the weaver’s children in winding for him and getting the yarn 
ready for weaving; the paste-dressing and spindles used ; and the oil used 
for lamplight, this latter a heavy item in winter months. . .. . I have 
always found the weavers most industrious, hard-working men”. The 
Inspector thinks that ‘‘in cases of large families”, after paying 1s. or 
1s. 6d. for rent, and buying food, there cannot be much left out of the 
5s. 6d. to pay for the schooling of the children. Yet so great is the anxiety 
of these men that their children should be educated, that they actually do 
pay for them 1d. to 2d. a week school fees. The Staffordshire chainmakers 
can earn ‘2s, per cwt. half-inch chain, six cwt. being a good week’s 
work”; out of this possible 12s. ‘‘about 3s. is paid for breeze [cinders], 
and in some cases some 3s. more to the blower; in addition the maker has 
to buy and repair his own tools, and also to pay the carriage of the chain 
from the workshop to the warehouse”. Those satisfied with the present 
system will probably admit that we justly stigmatise these as starvation wage. 
But even this wretched wage is not left within the workman’s control. 
Truck is very prevalent in the chain and nail districts, and it is ‘‘ well 
known that work would only be given to those who would silently accept 
work on the only terms upon which it would be given by the employers”. 
‘‘ A workman will go to the warehouse and ask if there is any work for him. 
Employer will say, ‘I’ve an order here; I suppose you will want a load of 
gleeds’. If the workman refuses the gleeds he may get that order; but 
will be refused the next. A chainmaker informed me this week that he 
paid his master 15s. for gleeds which he could buy for 7s. The enormous 
profits made by the employers out of the gleeds enables them to sell the 
common chains at cost price or nearly so, the system thus acting in a double 
sense against the workman, who will in addition get fined for any links the 
least faulty.” Ina very useful appendix a list is given of the prosecutions 
instituted against employers during the year. Most of these were for the 
employment of women and young persons during unlawful hours; but 
occasionally one comes across such a case as that of Nathaniel Valentine, 
printer, 23, Houndsditch ; this admirable person had been summoned for 
‘*permitting the continuance of effluvia from a closet which was in the 
machine room, and underground, to be without water, and is in an offensive 
state”. He was not very harshly treated; he was ‘‘ visited and requested 
to put closet in order on 1st September, 1885. Adjourned for a week to 
allow the nuisance to be removed. Nothing done on 13th October, but 
closet in a far worse state; effluvium poisonous, and workers eating their 
dinners within three feet of it.” At last, on November 7th, the Inspector 
succeeded in getting a conviction, and Sir R. W. Carden fined the man 
1s. with 4s. costs. I wish Sir Robert Carden had had to eat his own 
dinner there for a week; I fancy the fine would have been heavier. 
1,635 prosecutions were carried out during the year, and 1,432 convictions 
obtained. 


The distress in Northumberland is very terrible, the miners and their 
families being well-nigh starving. Attempts are being made to bring the 
strike to an end, and success may well be wished to them, for local strikes 
are useless at present. None the less do they continue. At Bolton, two 
thousand members of the Amalgamated Engineers have struck for an 
advance, and a lock-out is contemplated which will set ten thousand work- 
men playing. 
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From Cradley Heath comes the news that nearly all the leading 
employers liave conceded the advance for which the strike was made ; the 
small employers still hold out, but it is hoped that they must soon yield. 
A reduction has been made in the Staffordshire nail trade, which will reduce 
the wages of skilled workmen to t0s. a week. Truly, the “‘ progress of the 
working classes” goes on apace. 


Forty persons died of staryation during the year 1886 in the metro- 
politan area. And this in a city where live idlers who can spend thousands 
on a picture or on a china dish. 


A sharp controversy is going on over the employment of women on the 
pit brow. At the Birmingham Conference of Miners in January, 1886, a 
resolution was passed, ‘‘ That women be not allowed to work about mines”. 
When the Mines Regulation Bill is in Committee Mr. Atherley-Jones will 
move, ‘“‘No woman or girl shall be employed in connexion with any mine 
for the purpose of manual labor, either below or above ground”’, And Mr. 
Burt will move, ‘‘ After the passing of this Act no women or girls shall 
be engaged to work about any mine in the United Kingdom. But nothing 
in this Act shall prevent those girls and women who are already employed 
continuing at work.’’ A deputation of the women has visited London to 
interview the Home Sectretary, and Mr. Matthews has promised to oppose 
the attempt to deprive them of their work. Those who try to shut women 
out from gaining an honest livelihood would do well to remember that 
women driven out of decent trades are too often apt to be forced into prosti- 
tution as a means of existence. 


BELGIUM. 


Very disquieting rumors are rife in the basin of Charleroi. Troops have 
been sent thither, in fear that the strikes which have broken out may be 
accompanied by riot. The Peuple announces that the strike is spreading 
to a number of coal mines, including those at La Louviére, Sars-Longchamps, 
Houssou, Bouvy, and Redemont, the men on strike numbering about 10,000. 
The journal adds that an attempt has been made to blow up the Baume 
Bridge at Binche with dynamite. M. Anseele, the Socialist leader in 
Ghent, who is opposed to a general strike, has left for the scene of action, to 
urge the miners to remain quiet. M. Volders, another prominent Socialist, 
has written an‘ article in the Peuple which concludes as follows: ‘‘ We hope 
that the voice of reason will be stronger than that of anger and suffering”. 
The condition of the Belgian miners has long been so horrible that violent 
revolt would be justifiable, were there any chance of success. But there 
is none, and grim patience, while organisation is going on, is the only hope 
for the sufferers, 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Socialists took vigorous part in the municipal elections of 
May 8th. They contested eighteen arrondissements, and elected five of 
their candidates at the first scrutiny. Seven others had to face a second 
ballotage, and of these six were elected on May 15th. The strength of 
Socialism, judging by the number of the votes recorded for the Socialist 
candidates, is growing rapidly in the metropolitan districts of France. At 
the last elections, 33,000 Socialist votes were given in the whole department 
of the Seine. Now, in Paris only, 56,364 votes have been cast for Socialist 
candidates. These votes may be classified under five heads: the Federation 
of Socialist Workmen reckons 35,065 votes; the Blanquist party numbers 
11,618; the Revolutionary Social Union has 2,406; independent Socialists 
and Revolutionists count 6,142; the Marx party is very weak, numbering 
only 1,133 adherents. 
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News of fresh strikes is constantly coming in, all against reductions of 
wage. It would seem that the employers are trying on their employees 
the old experiment, to find out on how little men and women can exist. 


GERMANY. 


The official returns presented to the Reichstag of the number of votes 
given by different parties in the late election’, return the Socialist votes as 
763,128, as against the 774,128 credited to them by the North German 
Gazette. The analysis, showing the percentages of Socialist votes in different 
districts, proves that Socialism is strongest, as might be expected, in the 
districts which include a large artisan population. In Prussia the per- 
centage of Socialist voters was 7°4; in Bavaria, 5°3; in Saxony, 28°5; Wur- 
temburg, 3°35; Baden, 4°8; Hesse, 7°5; Mechlenburg-Schwerin, 0°8; Weimar, 
5°7; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 2°4; Oldenburg, 2°3; Brunswick, 20°4; Alten- 
burg, 14°4; Coburg-Gotha, 33; Anhalt, 8°8 ; Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
8; Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 8:3; Reuss, a. L., 40°2; Reuss, j. L., 34°7; 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 2°4; Lubeck, 41; Hamburgh, 54:1; and Alsace- 
Lorraine, 0°3. 


The authorities help to spread Socialism by the senseless rigor with 
which they persecute ordinary trade societies. Petty restrictions irritate 
when the unions are not absolutely forbidden ; thus at Lubeck the police 
refused to authorise the holding of an anniversary /éte by the painters; 
the carpenters and cabinetmakers were forbidden to dance after their 
annual meeting. On the slightest excuse, the unions are broken up, and 
a number of the Lubeck societies have been suppressed during the last 
month. The natural result of this constant tyranny is that the workers 
detest the Government more and more. 


At Elberfeld, four hundred families were evicted at the end of the May 
term, and were left absolutely houseless, no shelter being obtainable in the 
neighborhood. Everywhere landlordism and capitalism commit the same 
crimes. Happily, in so doing, they are digging their own graves. 


RUSSIA. 


The ‘trial’? of the Nihilists concerned in the plot to execute the Tsar 
on March 13th commenced on April 27th at St. Petersburgh. The accused 
consisted of fifteen persons, three women and twelve men. Their names 
were as follows: Vasili Osipanoff, from Tomsk, twenty-six years of age; 
Pakhomius Andrejushkin, son of a Kuban Cossack, twenty-one years; Vasifi 
Generaloff, son of a Kuban Cossack, twenty years; Mikhael Kantcher, son 
of a Court Chancellor, twenty-one years; Peter Karghoun, a Poltava 
nobleman, twenty years; Peter Sheviroff, son of a merchant, twenty-three 
years; Alexander Oulianoff, son of a Privy Councillor, twenty years; Joseph 
Loukashevitz, Polish nobleman, twenty-three years; Bronislav Pilsoutski, 
Polish nobleman, twenty years; Titus Pashkofiski, chemist, of Polish 
extraction, twenty-seven years; Stephen Volokhoff, twenty-one years; 
Mikhael Novorousski, Master of Arts of the St. Petersburg Theological 
Academy; Anna Serdikova, schoolmistress, twenty-seven years; Maria 
Ananjina, physician, thirty-eight years; Raisa Schmidova, physician, 
twenty-two years. Alexander Oulianoff appears to have been a young man 
of great courage and energy. He had sold a prize gold medal in order to 
obtain money to enable a comrade to escape; asked why he did not use it 
to ensure his own safety, he answered: ‘That is a matter which each must 
decide by his own conscience; I did not choose to fly; I preferred to die 
for the cause I defend.” All the prisoners were condemned to death, but 
eight were recommended to mercy, i.e., to penal servitude. On May 17th 
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five were put to death, but their names had not reached England when this 
magazine went to press. 


The Tsar and his family at last determined to visit Novo Tcherkask, the 
capital of the Don Cossacks, and the most careful preparations were made 
to guard the Tsar from too violent demonstrations of affection from his 
loving people. Every yard of the railway was guarded with soldiers, 
charged to fire at anyone who approached the line, and as the Tsar steamed 
along he saw on each side of the track the backs of his faithful soldiers, 
who with their rifles pointing outwards, menaced with instant death any 
careless traveller. The prospect must have been a little monotonous. 


It is said that the Governor of Astrachan has been shot at, and mortally 
wounded, by a Nihilist student. 


Russia has 488 cotton mills, with 58,165 looms, where 80,500 workmen 
find employment, producing goods worth 32,500,000 dollars per annum. 
Linen is made in eighty-seven factories, which furnish employment to 
25,500 workmen. 


AMERICA. 


THE value of the buildings of New York has been estimated at 
1,257,275,903 dollars, or £251,255, 180. There are 30,000 landlords in 
New York, and these receive yearly 40,000,000 dollars, or £5,000,000. 
What they have done in return for this huge rental, it is hard to say. 


Six thousand men are out of work in the Chicago building trade, and 
there is some fear expressed lest rioting should break out. 


It is stated that Andrew Carnegie’s furnaces at Pittsburg turn out as 
much iron in a year as was made in the whole United States in 1861. 


The Knights of Labor continue to spread their organization. The 
Pennsylvanian State Assembly of Ironworkers has just started, with 
25,000 members. Illinois has 634 organizations with a membership of 
114,365, one-half of these being Knights. Out of 4,000 girl shirtmakers 
in Philadelphia 800 are Knights, and are trying to organize their 
trade so as to raise the wretchedly low wages paid them. 


The Canadian Labor Reformer says: The Detroit Coopers Co-operative 
Co., which was organized last October is in a flourishing condition. The 
history of the enterprise is interesting. The impulse that led to its 
formation was the blacklisting of the master workman of L. A. 2,745. 
A meeting was held by the coopers to persuade more of their craft to 
join the Knights of Labor. The master workman was the only one in the 
Detroit Barrel Company’s employ who attended the meeting. For such a 
grave offence against the company’s majesty he was discharged. His 
friends, the other coopers, decided that such a highhanded act by the 
Barrel Co., could not be tolerated by the men. They assembled together 
and organised their co-operative association. Each shareholder must be a 
member of the K. of L. The manager is elected annually and gets a 
salary; the other employees work by the piece. The profits are divided as 
follows: One-half is divided equally among the employees, the other half 
goes to stock. The association refuses to allow any man to work in the 
shop who is habitually addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors. It is 
satisfactory to know that the company is — the lion’s share of the 
business in the city. 
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